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——__ ence of Su 
Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote 


other Countries not req postage to be 





pS SS eee 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES for the General 
Sciences, itary en 
Livrabure oe at Three o'clock on TUESDAY, the Soh Sune. His 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY will preside. 
Grace es 18S, . CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, forwarded with 
‘the Continent, for not less than Three omy yok and in apa are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 1 
= uiring the paid in = a or ll. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


"EST RIDING PROPRIETARY| 
SCHOOL, WAKEFIELD.— WANTED, a HEAD 
MAsEER. who must not be under Ore if the of age. Candidates 





ai. Suh 


Wellington-street North, 





for the +. ~ Edition 
London. For France 


Si 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S couURT, CuANCERE LANE, 








ONUMENT to the late THOMAS MOORE. 


ourned Meeting, held at Lansd . 
Tuesday, t the he Sth of 3 June, 1852,— a ” jpaun Rouse, eo 





Uni 
obtain f full information on applying to Tuomas TayYLon, ie. 
rary Secretary. 





IENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


— ON GOLD. 

In opel expseauence hs yg he mathe Society by 
Arta the Seranta “it hes been arran; Ehat th _ ll A y 
igtendis Lectures eee ate teciven es GOED: wih s viee wots |B 
foermoctioN oF leer Hulonawts ABOUT TO PROCEED TO —— 

Wednesday, 30th June.—The Geology of Anan vs ie Fakes, 

Teference to the Gold ons. nbn . Beete 
M.A., F.G.8.. of the Geological urve x uit ot 
P 4 = we oy on the ye ~ Styestane ¢ f Australia. 
Friday, —On our know! of Australian Rocks as 
“ Ban A their Organic Remains. By Edward Pots, 


es of Gold, and the 

en Play CRP HS aes, 
r, 

and Washing. By Warington 

ical Treatment and Assaying 


ercy, 
and Statistics of Gold. By Robert 
Records, 


(jOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 


Monday, wh ae Chemical 
bas A" 
rene tn ick Tie oe 
‘Hunt, Keeper of the 
Tickets to the 1 whole Course, at ‘Tye Shillings ench, t to be had 


si the Museurs between 
es amber of Tickets is limited to 550 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 





casts SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 
—CASTS from par. Cheverten’s “rt of the THESEUS 
(to which a Prize as awarded at the G reat Exhibition) 

be on applic to Mr. Mackay, at Messrs. P. & D. 
Pp and 14, Pall-mall Enst. Price 218. (or to > Members of 


j Roclety 
ONASTS of the I 1s8U8, soeently we bey mms A Mr. Cheverton to 


the same scale, im f had on the sa 
Electro-deposi' CASTS. "of the e THESEUS are to be had at 
Mess. Elkington’s, Regent-street ; Bou to Bubscribers, 151, 158, 
By order of the 14 
Rey BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
Office of the Arundel Society, owt . 1851. 


Hoi Gnsct san PRE SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—His Grace ck House PRESIDENT bes xnav directed bod 





be opened fo: ion of 
fiotors to thn Bostetys Aa at the Next EX LBITION, 
on SATURDAY. OF 10th ane. Tickets at this Office, 
5a; or at in the Afternoon of of the 10th July, at 
74. 6d. each. dents in the ial, at 
who will forward their addresses in — 4 the Vice-Secretary, 
0, Regent-street, on or before Thursday, 8th of vas, aay 


obtain from that Officer an sushority $0 pocoure Tickets. 
21, Regent-street, London. 


THENAZEUM INSTITUTE, for Authors of 
all  Claanep, 3 \ Basse oene —The  ahieste of SS mg 
fevsnd these who hon a P. tig craperation Pond, by means ae 
throple fowl ny ow hyd well esto to the ie ulterior ong ie fol. 
be had ilaackete” 





on of the fol- 
may 
F. G. TOMLINS, Provisional Manager. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
NEAR STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 
PaixcipAL—GEORGE EDMONDSON. 





Dr. John l, F.BS., Fi 
Natural Philosophy ee | 4 the Physical 
a BR yof Prof Bunsen 
0} 
Chemistry .. ae ad ~ »* ~ —hdhees 
Classics and History.......... Mr. Henry , T. C.D. 
Languages and F ie 8 ee bom Ht do Pot 
uw ’ 
— sesseseeeree)  Swritzerlan 
ie. one 3 Writ. 








> Sepetiahendent .. = eS “Richard Davis— Farm, 800 
For Pupils und 
‘or Pu under 12 years of 
~ between FA =e 
ane evecvece 





60 
For further information gee Prospectuses, tobe aa of the 
f The Second Seasion of 1863 sea on the 29th of July. 


SHAFTESBURY HALL ACADEMY, 36, 
ftomnonn 70 BE Lt for Pu Hall, which will accommodate 
is TO L for — tise Meetings, Co on goer and |" 


or Scien 
the Delivery of omen 4 hapa erly Add \aditional Root Rooms if 
a eee, -y the premises. (Tea can 
of persons. 


ried Apply‘ Mr. Mr. £3 
ANSION roa SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY.—Mr. PAYNE begs to an- 
they, that he proposes to resume om oh the ag vacation 
wil unior or P) ry Department of his Schoo rs. Payne 
wat ihe os im = —y ys of the you! er r pupils, 4 

i e 

atmosphere of home-training with more bracing ; infieenoss of 


P; had on appli- 
cation as above, or at Mr, ST. Carn yy et 




















DUCATION. —FRENCH and GERMAN 
PROTESTANT COLLEGE, Church-street, MERTON, 
Surrey.—The haps wey contates by a French gentleman, 
b all th idence on the Continent = 





unded b; 
ee admirab iy adapted te for. Educational urposes. 
ray adapted Resident French 
po TL, and the ee 
Terms moderate. Access by Train from Waterloo Station, 
and by Omnibus from 3 “street. opliention to to oie 
men and G by e Prin- 








ODDESDON SCHOOL, combining CLAS- 
SICAL, MATHRNATIOAL tnd COMMERCIAL EDU- 
CATION with the NATURA PLIED SCIENCES.— 
This School has been ah A us Laon scale of efficiency, 
and will be found complete in every Department. The object is to 
Pp | ay of Instruction egos Seiten petncip’ 
prac D gy pted to 
the J Admission of Pupils to be 


ments of the cations for 
add Master, Hoddesdon, Herts, of whom every 








ressed to the Hew 
information may be obtained.’ 


IRST-CLASS COMMERCIAL EDUCA- 
£208, § in ‘London, and « pewsaa airy and nents locality, a quarter- 
m Ep ing Tovent. 

Foy Guineas a per —- a are the he Termy on ry, TED 

ERGYM M.A Member of Senate of Com ridge, 

ARDS —" EDUCATES a Private Class of YOUNG GENT. 
MEN LiF I of re! ie 
moral, intellectual Classical and Mathemati 
know! ion imparted toany fo gee of which the capacities admi' 
= a facility in rv Modern 








Languages 
The most a proved ™ = Book-keeping, by se oe 
= Double En » Fencing, or apy other 
accomplishment, 
For further a to the Rev. M.A., care of Baily 
Brot! Stationers and Ad Agents, Cornhill ; and to the 
Carlton Library, 12, Regent-street, aterloe-pinee. 





DUCATION.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE.— Head Master, 


G. GORDON, M.A., Sidne College, Cambridge ; 
Gold Medalist, Trinity C College, Pe My pend late Classical Master 
in Cheltenham Coll ‘This School has been lately re-constructed 





on & more extended bye 7 a comprehensive scheme, un 


under the 
be RE-OPENED 


on MONDAY, August ry 108 The cou: ion - 
prises the Ancient and Modern Mat mantles, and a 
extensive course of English, inclu (besides ne ‘oval nl subject ct) 
General Gromer. © Fageenl Geograp y, Globes, Astronomy, 
Natural Phil — pils be efficiently prepared or the 
Universi I one Military ional and coi 


mercial ents will ie to enable boys not 

intend: for t te unin , or ambitious of its honours, to devote 

more time to the Modern mn their Literature, and the 

studies paring anene immed [poe eir destination in e. 
00) a an 





erected for the purpose, at an expense of about 7,0001. It is te 
and healthily pee in TTT grounds, er — ry = 
of the town, and has attached to it d of 
for tuition, fe @ year, aster fo able tT. advan 
The Head M allowed Wo the scheme to take a limited 


number of f Boarders, at 60l,a but ba reduction will be made 
rat f broth rahe ojaim in the ‘rt 4 4 to thi Ronda. 
case 0! ers.—For &e. a e 

Gorpow, M.A., Clifton, Bristol. - 


QCHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in search 

Engagements, either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Establish- 
ments, are invited to their Names, Qualifications, and 
References, in person, at Messrs, Retre Brotuers (late Relfe & 
Fletcher), School 


50, The 
open for the _ ik Vacation June 16. Hours 
from 10to 5. No charge whatever is made. 


GENTLEMAN of the UNIVERSITY of 








CAMBRIDGE, who has had considerable experience in 
Tuition, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOR ina 
Gentleman's Family, or as TRAVELLING TUTOR, from = 
ist July till the n addition to the bran 
of aC is aainted 


and Mathematical Education, he is well 
with the German, F French, and Italian Languages, ich he 
acquired dustes Pp - residence on the Continent. highest Testi- 
monials can to F.M., Post-office, Croydon, 





LEN DID PICTURE.—ON VIEW, at 
No. Fall Mall. opposite the Opera Colonnade, a 
noble DRA WIN G, represen yan theSaviour Preachi: 
on the Mount D the assembled Multitude of fey ay 
SED on terms that will be explained at 
Seen, whens hen = who desire to possess a ction 
est interest and merit are invited to ine it for th 


EASON TICKET HOLDERS of the | GREAT 


large and 
his Sermon 
'O BE DIS8- 
place of exhi- 
the high- 











EXHIBITION are admitted TO vig Ww rand HIS- 
TORICAL PICTURE. fre Gite ELOUS. * of THE 
INAUGURATION of of the GREA' a BXUIDITION of 1851, on 

Tickets at No. 4,T uare, adjoin- 


Morley’s Niatel bets between the hours of 11 and 6. 
Picture was painted partly at Windsor Castle an 
ace, under the immediate |» ay of Her 
Ear vEEN, His Royal Highness Prince ALsert, and the 
ayia ple and contains nearly 100 Portraits painted 
sick of ‘Admission may be obtained at Messrs. LLorp Brothers 
& Co., 22, Ludgate-hill, and at most of the principal Printsellers. 


HAKSPEARE.—A very curious and valuable 

Culiodion, mate h oe Gentleman during twelve years’ re- 

ccoreh. containing abou ndred Portraits of the Immor- 

tal_ Bard, every one ierent TO. BE SOLD, a bargain.—On view 

at Leeeatr, parse & Leaeatt's, 79, Cornhill, where all infor- 
mation may be obtained. 





AC ti p hows ing been read from the Earl of Charle- 
maa ahne ari hs Reece ate Pb ect 
mirers of the omas Moore, a 
be raised to him in Dublin, his native city, a 

It was resolved ,— 


Ist, That a Subscription be raised in Great Britain in further- 
ance of that chine. and that the following persons be appointed a 
Committee for this purpose :— 





Lord Lansdowne Lord Shelburne 
Lord Normanby Lord John R 
Lord ery Lord Monteagle 
Lord Fortese Mr. Macaulay 
Lord Wicklow. Lo 

Lord Carlisle 


2nd, That the Sums so raised shall not be expended until the 
Desi: of the proposed Monument shall have been communicated 
to this Committee, and approved by them. 

Subscriptions will be received at the following houses :— Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. Strand: Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co. Lombard-street ; 
Messrs. Herries & Co. St. James'e-street ; mgman & Co. 
Paternoster-row ; and Mr. Murray, 








Mr. Lo has consented to act as Treasurer for the purposes 
of this Su! tion. 
LANSDOWNE, Chairman. 
Subscriptions already received :— 
The Marquis of Lans- William Empson, Esq. £5 0 0 
downe « £50 0 0| Messrs Longman and 
BD O OF GO ceccccccccgvccecce 50 0 
John Murray, E: 200 
lesey .............. 25 0 0| Edward Moxon. ~~ wee 
The Earl of Fortescue 10 0 0| Editor of the John Bull 2 2 0 
The Earl of Shelburne 10 0 0/| Lieut.-Col the Hon. 
he died PE WEON ....4. Ae¢ 
ohn Hannagan, Esq. 
: : s Dr. Blundell .... 220 
*,* The Committee request that the Subscribers will send their 
amounts BS 2 a See See they may be 
e 








GRAND FANCY BAZAAR 
will be held in at Poni Hi OND, for the ft in aid of the 
UEEN ADELAIDE N 1 FU for the Relief of the 
rphan Daughters of oY drtn eee 1 &- 
rT ESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 39 and 30 
Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 


id Marines, on 





























H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester. H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
H.RB.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Nor- | *The Hen. jet, Capel. 
folk. The Hon. Mrs. Cust. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Ar- | *Lady Adam 
gyll. *Lady 
Her Grace the Duchess of Su-| Lady Bremer. 
therland. Lady Brown. 
“ThE aroucas deGrey de Wuthyn:| Lady Fello 
mess de Grey de huthyn. Glowes. 
Marchioness of Bute. Lady Hart. 
Marchioness of Ormonde. Lady Hillyar. 
The Countess of Posty. Lady Keats. 
The Countess of Hardwicke. Lady Mason. 
The Countess of Abingdon. Lady Parker. 
The Countess of Talbot. Lady P: fe 
The Countess of Wi Lady |! 
The Countess of Lichfield. Lady Rowley. 
The Countess of ing! Lady I 
he Lady Harriet Hamilton. | Lady Troubridge. 
The Viscountess Glenworth. Lady Walker. 
The Viscountess mers! Lady West. 
*The Viscountess Valentia. Lady Wil 
*The Lady Caroline Legge. Baroness L. de Rothschild. 
*The Mary e. Mrs. Wal; Browne. 
*The Lady Anne *Mrs. Ro! 2. 
The Lady Augusta logan. Mrs. Salomons. 
The Lady — Cadogan. rs. Houston Stewart. 
The Lady sey. Miss Cockburn. 
The Lady I - Lisle and Dudley. | *Miss Tierney. 
The Lady Leigh. *Mrs. Dudgeon. 
The Hen, Dowager Lady Grey. | *Mrs.Thomas Lewin. 








* Ladies who will preside at Stalls. 

By the kind permission of Admiral Sir Charles A 
of Greenwich Hospital, and the Colonel Commandant o: 
THE BAND OF THB | ROTAL MARINES, 


THE JUVENILE BAND xD OF THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 


will be in attendance, and L. -~ throughout the day. 
The Gates of the Hospital will be o at One o'clock. 
Contributions will be received by es presiding at Stalls ; or 
Secretary, at the Royal Hospital, Gremwich, up to the Sth 


nstant 
Tickets of Adwiesion One Shilling each (available for one day 
only), may be obtained of all respectable Music-sellers and Sta- 
tioners in London, Greenwich, wostuteh, and Deptford. 

iy 0 


Governor 
arines, 


"ALLEN STONEHAM, Secretary. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
EDITORSHIP WANTED.—A GENTLEMAX, the Author 
of several popular Works, and who has su ‘dite aj several 
Journals, and is amply ¢ perience in. all the de ents of 
= Newspaper Press, is at present desirous of an EN AGEMENT 
a Newspaper of Moderate Politics Address E.8., care of 
Senne, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 58. a New Edition of the 


ETRY of THE ANTI-JACOBIN, counpeie- 
ing the celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, Par 
and Jour tee it of the Bic ht Hon. G. CANNING, the = Rig 
Hon. W. PI’ W. GIFFO. ed t Hon. J. H 
G. ELLIS, Marquis WE a and other Teleent 
Literary and Political ates Tillnsteated with Notes and a 
complete List of the Authors from authentic sources. 


G. Willis, Great Piaaza, Covent-garden. 
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RRorvAt AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


LEWES MEETING. 


Programme. 
THURSDAY, JULY 8.—Last day of receiving ( (before Five o'clock 
in the he I to be exhibited in 
the Im; Yard, and arranged by is Stewards for the 


Judges’ 
TomsDsr. 13.—Stock om sevsived in See in the — Yard from Eight in 
r 





S*i MARK’S HOSPITAL, founded 1835 as the 
Wh tw ARY for FISTULA and other DISEASES of the 
M, Charterhouse-square, London. 
ident—The t Hon. the Lord of Meme. 
P. 


Treasurer—J ohn Masterm 
Chairman—George Glas a. Es 
Depety-Chatrman—dohp Griffith Frith ive, 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman, Mildred, Peters & Co. 35, Nicholas- 
Honorary P' m—John lde Daniell, Esq. Ps D., Oxon. 
Honora: en Sale mpi jalmon, Esq. FSA. F.LS. 








till F 
At Six o'clock in the Afternoon om (provided t Ly + Jaden of Im- 
ts have r trials b ; 






















The Con — the satisfaction of ceiaanel ‘the follow- 

of Council and Governors ot ithe Societ wil _—- ddit Con’ received since the advertisement of 

of admission into the Implement Yard, at 28. 6d. each person. | May 17:— 
wr Six o'clock, Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the County | FOR THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE HOSPITAL. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G.............£25. 
hele yy 14.—The Implement Yard 9; to tee an. 4 . 
nt in the the Morning till Bix in the Evening, m | Appleyard, Kev. E. A. ool i Bees. C., hs Het, 

Aux es I 

ne Ju udges to oe 00 inspect the Live Stock and award the Prizes. a Hoare & C Howard, William: 

At One o'clock (or as soon after as all the Ju shall have Mess: . Hutchinson, James, Esq. 10 1 
delivered in their awards) the public to be admitted into the | Bell, Peter, Hi 1 1| Jackson, J John, Esq... 10 10 
Cattle nay on the payment of 5s. each at Speci a Robert 2 Lewis & Allanby, Messrs.a. a2 
Entran: Mem —* of Connell and Governors being admitted Lushington, Lieut. - Gen 
by Tickets, to to be p e | hn my De oom ad the 


Society, at the ‘Stow , Yard. a wk N 
such ntrance — 


oe 
a Shar of the each perm in the Pavilion, at Four o’clock. 
joors open at Half-past Three. 
FRIDAY. 16.— The Cattle — i Implement Yards open to the 
pybiie Som Bee — in the Morning till Six in the 1 Evening, 
™: 

General Meeting ve the > Members in the County Hall, at Ten 

o’clock in the Forenoon. 


Preiéat-THE EARL OF DUCIE. 
Stewa: —— ee 


= a a Mr. Milwar r, Barnett. 
—_ ~~ - >. M.P., Sir Miatthew White Ridley, Bart., 
r. 


Fina nose Colone!: Austen, Colonel Challoner. 
Sale ped heey Mr. Henry Wilson. 
and Admission to Si Mr. Raymond Barker. 


how Yard— 
Foe ion Dinner—Hon. pont Henry Clive, M.P., Sir John. Vv. B. 
Johnstone, Bart. M.P., Mr, Shaw, Sir John Villiers Shelley, 


Bart. 
General Arrangement of Show—Mr. Brandreth Gibbs. 
By order of the Council, 
London, June 16, 1852. JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 
By the Regulations of the eee 4H all persons admitted into the 
Show Yard or other p! the temporary occupation of the 
Society during the Meeting, shall be subject to the Rules, Orders, 
and ‘Reulations of the Council. 
Sale of Tickets, at the Finance Department of the Show Yard. 
I. Carrie Yarp Tickets anp ApMissIon. 
To Members of Council and Governors only, for admission into 
; fa Cattle’ ard, on the Afternoon —< Evening of pred 
2s. 6d. each ; sold on Tuesday from 10 a.m. till 6 P. 
ant on on ‘Wednesday from 10 a.m. till 3 p.a.—The public ‘will 
admitted into the Implement Yard on the Wedn 





and into the a and Cattle Yards on the Thursday 
sic “aon on stated ii Qh — aso i Pea |B 
ion above in_ the at the public en- 
trances of the Show Yards. 
IL. Lecture Tickets. | 
To Members, or their Friends, for admission to Professor 
jay the County Hall, distributed gratis 


Lecture in 
m Tuesday, from 10 a.M. till 6 p.m. 
Ill —— —* Tickets : price 108. each (including a pint 
0 


2 Se comere embers only, on Tuesday and Wednesday, from 
P. 
(2). To if Ny or their Friends, on Thursday, from 8 a.m. 


Subscriptions due to the Society will be received by the Finance 
the Show Yard. 
OURS IN IRELAND. 


IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available for a month) are 
issued at the following Stations :— 
1st = er 











Lonpon (Euston Station 0 0 
EpINBURGH, a Hott, Bristol, 
CARLISLE,OXFORD ... . © 0 550 
Worcester, CHELTENHAM, GLovcesTeR .. 515 0 415 0 
Birmineuam, Ruesy, Leamineton, CovEN- 

try, Lincotn . 0 450 
WoLVERHAMPTON, Huppensrrep, Leeps, 

Suerrie.p, Ders 500 450 
MANCHESTER, Winarnevon, Broxt, Mac- 

CLESFIELD . 440 310 0 
LiveRPooL, CnEsTER 400 350 


They enable the holders to neannel 'to Chester, Bangor, Dublin, 
Cork, the Lakes of ae. or by the new and romantic route 
4 Kenmare and and J apie and back to the Station at which the 

icket was iss 

The holder ‘of “cach Ir Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at ve aoe antes, Tickets fora Tour in the County of 
Wicklow, or tne I from Dublin to Belfast, for the Excur- 
sion to the Causeway, and one from Dublin to Galway for 
the tour _t--~ Connemara. 

Er» purchaser of a ticket $e ae. with a copy of 
| ah Illustrated Irish Tourists’ Han compiled solely for 

ese tours. 

The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the 
Chester and Holyhead Company noe 52, Westland-row, Dublin. 
See also‘ Bradshaw’s Guide,’ page 123. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELkineTon 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, A’ and ne: Sunecented in the advance- 
ment of British — wh aye Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. ie rablished ta: them in Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold, from the — and select Works of Modern 
e Plate, calculated for the 


Artists. 
‘Also to th eir Artistic and D 
in Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, _ 
at the mood Great Exhibition 
be obtained at either 


byan canard of the aaa Medal, x.’ may 
the Establishmen 
2, R LONDON. 











REGENT-STREET. 
SeWitAuicoraEet. 
L-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Tilustrated Catal sand lied free of expense. 


NOTICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


MESSRS. HIGHLEY & SON beg to announce 
that, in hich all rete of recent .aegtiens? in the Bookselling 
System, by whic boli 


rictions ha 
now enabled yf the tae = house in London ; ani 
—o . oar the latest a of me ae Pre 
edicine, areery, leroscopy, { emistry, ics, 
Botany, Geology. M Ho aay is to be found on their shelves. 
32, Fleet-street, June! is ofa. 











, A., Esq. . 
Devaux, Charles, Psa. .... 
Doubleday, Thos., Esq. ..a. | 
Ellis, Rev. John.......... somes, Mrs. 
Calvert & Co., | Ravlor. per, G:. 


Tynedale, W. E., Esq. 
frielli, Satthew,E 
Uzielli, Theodosi a: 5 








Felix, 
essTs. . 

ae George’ “Holgate, 

Foster, Job. Boa...... 


‘isewood, Herman. Esq. 


10 10 pyfowete a) a = 
Harrison, W. G. Southey, - 
Jaidiinanth bass seve A. 


E Wake: Jos Joseph, Esq. : 
Hensley, J. J.,Esq. ....a. 1 1 


BUILDING FUND. 
anes before a Dicecineed £5, 
er >) 








#10 0 
.- 10 0 


Ward, Tames, Esa. BA a. 3 
devel 


Anonym: 
Ditto, 7 ‘Pos tage S uy 3 & 
Austen, ‘Admnival Sir F Wy. At 


Auxiliary Society . 
e George, = 


Law, J. H., E 
ay E hraim, Esq.. 

Hanby, Messrs. 10 10 
10 10 
10 10 





Lewis & Vs 
Lord Mayor, Right year 
Loyd, W. Jones, Esq. .. 
Massey, J. B., 
Maste’ 










MP. . 
M'Calian, R., Es 
Morri issn 
Neale, 
Peters . Son, “Messrs. 
Pope, Jonas Hall, Esq 
Powis, Right Hon. _hepeanl 
Lee Esq. a 

ar cee n, pe 
Relph, Miss C. ee 
Ritchie, T., » Esq. 
leman, A. G., Esq. 

Sandeman, G. G., 0 10 
Simmons, T. Chertes, Esq. 5 0 
+ sa 5 5 


mew 
craru 


4 








a 
weccumocooourn 


G 


om 
werocunmarH 


Tynedale, W. E., Bsq. .... 

U U zielli, Matthew, Esq seine 
Ric 

y 





Ward. d, Rev. Ri 








Jackson, Jol 

Jones, J ohn 

Jones, William a8, 
(second donation) . 
Subscri — and Donations to the BUILDING FUND or 





. Esq. ........ 5 5| Williamson, T., Esq. 
: Chas., Esa, 
+--100 0 
General of the Hospital 3 to be received b; a 
Tronouver, J ohn Masterman, Esq. M. 25, Nicholas-lane, 
rd-st: and by the Secretary, Ti @. Simmons, Esq., at the 
Charity, 38, Charter! neugonquars, or 52, King William-street, City. 
St. Mark’s ae June 22, 1852. 


Sales by Auction. 


Law Books. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
rh m FRIDAY NEXT, 
“nee, at Halsonr | 2 VA SLE LAS LAW. "BOOKS, the Li 
ies of the late LE bos e HU MFREY, Esq. Qc., ao 
HEN RY OTWAY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, G renad d, ( 


















Black-letter — Curious Books and Manuscripts, — 
Days’ Sale. 
Snstioncen 


Four 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Li 
P SELL b; AUCTION 1 
THU adh 
ao OTOR, rewea 


rary will 
Room, 191, Plovaailiy on 


days, a Portion of r] ‘EARLY. PRINTED 
from the LIBR. & well-kno 

from —— nD; ‘amon whi 
also som 


es, 
Cai es will be sent on application, (if in the Country, on 
ceipt of six six ® stamps). -_ ites 


The entire remaining Stocks of Mr. BREES'S § Scientific 
Works, and of Finden’s Beauties of Moore. 
pormeare & ene oa will —— 


ASS aes Ere eae 

at 

fond, Se ieleot tek REMAINING STOC Bot iearne 
ice, bound in half m 


Rygk yo tmnt forwarded to Gentlemen sending their addreg, 


Interesting and rare Books and Books of Prints, beautify 
IUuminated Manuscripts, §c. ; 


MESSRS. r LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Br AverION, sf Ry = 4 thal uy F heir House, 8 Lo a Works bio ft a 


roe 
= very VA VALU CABLES LE nd. srs tian txa'e COL LLECHION me 
Man uscripts, tee Poalten Misenle Hor H wearin 
uscrip ibles, 9 8, Ho 
beautiful Illuminations. Also an ate Horm, Be of bee, 
illustrative of the History = am = ates Celestial Globe, 
by Addison—a iy 
enn be viewed two days prior and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country on receipt of six postage stam 


Architectural, Topographical and = Books, &c. the Pro- 
perty of THOMAS CHAWNER, Esq., deceased, formerly 
of the We "orks. 








oods and W 


R. J. C. STEVENS wa SELL by AUC. 
ita at his Great Room 28, Finactesdt, Coven 
at 12 for 1 o'el small LI 
POGRAPHIC GALa and other WORKS, 
may ee Windsor, Finden’s 


yal Residen 
ening a a ee atid fae 
of 
gravings, ravine. &c. ;_ also Shells Mineral sat 
sy uct ects of Natural History and Miscellanies. 
viewed the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


L Bolick cub avctionzens seers 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 
a Noten oe vk aa So ee ae 

Sales of Books 0 y Property, Engravings, Paintings, 4¢, 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH-- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. Th 
and contain an am 
of the first manufactures. A 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


REMOVAL.— Mer. HENRY C. PIDGEON;, 
Member of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
has removed to No. 2, RusseLi-piace, Firzroy-squaRe. 


Mr. Pid- 
PORES iV SREgCHING Fit FROM NATURE. is 


"PERATEICAL 5 NOTICE.—A few LEADING 


f ack: ability, will receive good Salaries 
and PERMANENT SITUA IONS by applying immediately tw 
JoserH LEon arp. Boston, 


nited States; or to Mr. T. H. Lactr, 
Strand, London. 


TS LET, Extensive FREEHOLD PREMIOS 
2 HANOVER SQUARE —The m 
juare, Gard ae asa Stable, =) peta ie Ooee Conch bow 


are near v e HOU! 
in penal a equate fat of Racy Gommomen” Agpty ob @ 
ffices of Mr. Leslie’s Patents, 59, Conduit-street, Lo London. 
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a, 
order of the Executors): including Ruffhead’s Statutes at ure, 
to 13 & 14 Victorie—Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols. — Com: 


Digest b ty er’s, m’s and Petersdorff’s bride. 
ments— rm Treatises and Books of Re ——- be 
Peere Williams, Aizos, Stra: Vesey, V — 


Merivale, Swanston, ~ Jacob and Walker, 
J —— Turner, Russell, Russell and Mylne, Mylne and Keen, Bea- 
Maddock, Simons and Stuart, Simons, Schoales and Lefroy, 


Ball and Beatty, Coke, Saunders, Burrow Dou pasate rd an 

East, East, Maule and Selwyn, Barnewall an derson, Barne- 
wall and Cresswell, Barnewall and Pe aay aol hus and = 
Bosanquet and Puller, Taunton, Br: a Bingham, B Bing- 


, Manning and @: aranget Booth Dowling, Dowling and Lowndes, 

Younge and Jervis, Crompton an Crompton and Meesom, 

Meesom and Welsby, Welsby, Hurlstone’ and Gordon, &c. &c. 
viewed, and Cat: had, 


Many Thousand om of Modern Novels, Romances, 


SIMPSC Literature. 

fr & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Froverty. ve SELL by AUCTION, <4 their } mage 

Room, RH Piccadilly,on MON DAY, June 28, and fol owins Gay. 3 

ye OLLECTION of MODERN ‘NOVELS and ROMAN’ 

by Popul 











ar Authors, History, Voyages, Trav - 4 and oe ae! 
Laverobare, being gd Duplicate Daria selected from a West-end 
Circulating Li 


* Catalogues may be had. 


Library of Modern Books, some MS., Topographical, and 
Antiquarian Collections of the late DR. BROMET, F.S.A. 
UtTes & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
itoom, 1, Piccadilly: a on WEDNESDAY, aes. the LIBRARY 
Modern Works in tub. i of Litesbars, many — 4 














somely 
Catalogues may be had, 





ALES PATENTED PROCESS, for r- 


during enlarging, or copying Painti Prints, "seul; 
Daguerreotypes on Glass, Microscopie Objects, 
Inge Boraratre’ ke he and prin’ the same with t! ho 
accuracy and lity, either by the or amateur.— W. E.uierr 
& Sons, 56, Strand. sole Agents for the Apparatus, which 
may ey ve to two. 





HE NEW FHOTOGRAPHIC PROCES. 
CR of by 3 and every oe 
Chemical and Material f bhstographi 
See THORNTHWAITES "gUIDE to PHOT RAPHY, yo rind 
Edition, just published, ne ;_ by post, 2s. 
orne, Thornthwaite & Wood, Opticians, &c., 123 and 121, New- 
gate-street, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY and DAGUERREOTYPE. 

J. B. HOCKIN & CO.. 

manufacture all the Ap 

arts. Archer's Iodi Collodion. Cameras for taking 
chamber. 


the use 
Instruction on in the Art. 
— Cabinets for Analysis and Gold Assaying ; mane 








IMPORTANT TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
YLO-IODIDE OF é SILVER.—Testimonials 





of ¢ the h comparative experi 

mp! Shas of this a over all 

the Collodio-Todides Witherte made certain in its re- 

sults, and produces N: ot and. vi ocr with 

tegentatte fini of t ios oo meupoved ty b enneman, of 
ent-street, (in liew r, ) wa a rida ase 

nstructions for use wi cook b 7 iW. Ww. 


Thomas Chemist, &c., x “of Pare Photographie 
micals, 10, Pall Mall, London. 
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aA we 1 Clengy men, HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCV. ‘ RATIS.— This day is published, a CATA- 
Peres teres ns ne | a DU ERTEROR rid ric ard | gl ae ESURDALA boh k 
¢ ist, an no e eap 0 
) RE CRaUEIVES afew PU 'UPILS to forthe ‘a veracity % presee later than = akan dap tee tet ard of July. Grafton nat, Y ag H tay X alee - be ~ a complete ect of 
¢ coe Fioly Orders. -t a eee cy The highest KING | @rose’s Antiquities, 15 vols. 4to. whole boun in russia, extra fine 
saan sarees can be roar mee ev. HB, Church Association, CLASSES, oy W. RG i, Gabe Bea in No ii, will be published | COBY» for 106 ae — Ranh Oxoniensla, atlas foho, Ane Plates, Fass 
a few days, price 0 extra, gilt edges, 2. 5s.—Perry’s Conchology, Seite, beautiful 
Te REOSCOPIC PICTURES. — Simple and Tandon Longman, Brown & Co 8, Paternoste-20¥. coloured Plates ste Lane's Arabian Nights, '8 vol royal vo. 
Sirs Pri Instructions for iaking the ems fret wth ll | TT} ULL'S NEW PLAN FOR READING AND | haittossta, very neat, fine copy, Wiens 8. 
a aten, are the Astet fmm pte the abates epee Chee wHROUS one Sak PinGDOM This day is published, in crown 8vo. price _ with Illustrations, 
ees of (PHOTOGRAPHY. ‘rier One Mailing, Just DUb- | Which is now eey prides an talented Supply of Standard | IVHE STORY of NELL GWYN and the 
ished by Clark, 17, Warwick-lane ; and all Booksellers. ¥ orks—all the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase SAYINGS of KING CHARLES IL. Related and Collected 
work desired noe — as the first demand has subsided, at one- | by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 
LMES’S STEREOSCOP ee with Twelve halt the pu blished pri ee, . 1“ ea Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
—This Stereosco, constructed livered Gratis, and sen free . ee eed 
To vingrams, ce aha St cee Helens, io not liable | stamps, addressed to Messrs. Bull & Co. yr 3h ie Holles. otoom AND HUNGARY. 
under the # sight. Photographs upon glass, Calotypes, and | street, Cavendish-square rtly, in crown 8y: 
to injare eter the Stereoscope, may be had at reduced prices. The new Addenda, con the most recent Works added to Y LIFE a ACTS in HUNGARY 
pet consisting of Twelve euricus Stereoscopic Diagrams, | the Library is now —— furnished gratuitously to Sub- \ P + 
No Feet No. 3, representing a series of instructive Geometric | scribers in the Library > Ae n 1848 and 1849. 
rice 28. i iven in the Art by Mr. PENNY BY ARTHUR GORGEI. 
solids, in Howmes, Lg Chemist and Lecturer on Natural HREE VOLUMES FOR ONE David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Faspeniy and a 15, Bedford-square. A ARE LENT to Non-subscribers, on ORDISH’S NEW i oe h Gibbon's Decli a Fall. 
order, made payable as Sano receive immediate LIBRARY PLAS x we BUBSCE! BERS are, ave a lied Connecting Hooke —— hoy in cae +f ~ . = 
berali' ever befo 
scription of 158. p— An securing the command of 30,000 volumes YNAM'S HISTORY of the ROMAN 
CHROMATIC TELESCOPE CAMERA to to | of the best Works in every department of ee The Family EMPERORS, from Augustus to the Death of Marcus Anto- 
be DISPOSED OF, price Ten Guineas. This incirement Subscription of 31s. 6d. per annum affords still wantages. ninus; connecting the History of the Roman Republic with the 
hasan ° o_ At toshes Cigmcten, 8 and focal dis- = .a ae gratis. Tomas OrpIsH, Librarian, 2, "vamb's Decline = Fall. By the late Rey. ROBERT LYNAM, M.A., 
tanee of 41 inches. ith ficen' ‘ . ambridge. 
can be obtained at four times, the qr tan Views taken REE TRADE in BOOKS.—Fiftoen to Twenty _____London: Shaw & Sons, Fetter-lane. 
ree tostrement +9 others taken with an ordinary 10-inch allowed to the purchasers of New Books (for cash) JUST IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, 
fea Gamera may be =. to show ww he odvantages aint by x at MARSHALL 21, te Sie Guineas. per Anau Oa eaie ons. In 2 very beautifully-printed 8vo. volumes, (1,100 pp.), price u. 
ya z. J.T. Goppans, 7 ” en Subscriber to = the ) *- Works. For particulars and Lists of IK SCHYLI TRAG@ DI &. 
street, New Books apply to W. Marswatt, Librarian, 21, Edgeware-road, Rec. GOD. HERMANNUS 
TO BE SOLD. near to Hyde ply te " aabeagay ie ap nee of on last work of hy great German Critic, 
HE ATHENZUM, commencing June 1832,| PQ BOOKBUYERS. —Just out, a LIST of to nis death and left all the material ready for press.’ It has been 
Le rocert, + wad 17 vols. are neatly half bound, with RECENT ADDITIONS to the extensive STOCK of valuable printed is the most —- style, and, as a specimen of modern 
SECON D-HAND STANDARD boy —' now offered for Sale by typography, sees > ) Surpasses D, Nutt, 970, Strand, 
“a. The -Feaes *C clopedia, 27 vols. (with Sup- | W. HEATH, 497, New Oxford-street, London. One stam: udon: D. Nutt, ran 
ylement, 2 vale neatly hal bound, with leather backs, price St 108 aby Hg i lange Collection of Greek and Latin Classes, trane JUST IMPORTED FROM PARIS. 
mApbly to Mi L, Lincoln and Lindsey Bank, Spilsby : = UIZOT’'S SHAKESPEARE et son TEMPS 
published, 
AHEAP BOOKS.—Just published, Grarts, Part A LIST of VALUABLE OLD BOOKS, con-| {.%,. setae CORNEILLE et son TEMPS—each Work, 
VES careoere. of SE ND-HAND BOOKS in the sisting hints ¢ ¢. FOREIGN THEOLOG pee ie hese are the Original and genuine Editions. 
eee. mostly in excellent condi- | FATHERS of the CHURCH, ECCLESL ASTIGALS HIS NOUVELLE BIO 
by W.J: CRAWFORD, (sue: | LITURGICAL WORKS, COMMENTARIES onthe SC UVE OGRAPHIE UNIVER- 
Tad af J. Pcahie 8, New wgate-street, London. If | TURES, &c., celocted from the stock of D. NUTT, 270, L. yee es es 3 ee. va. L Containing Fi 
stam) forwarded. postage tam) sely es, D. u fe SVoO., ice OL. 
required by post ® pto mo eae This fo ve « ae: quer. publications that has ever issued fr 
. any press— wil com e in v 
Now ready, complete in 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 4s. bound, every ten weeks. The Publishers (Messrs. _ ‘a Didot & Co, of Paris.) 
The NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION of a 
ani o. . 
2 ’ 


wa | eee Nutt, 270, Strand, of whom Prospectus may be ob- 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND. won on sar BUILDING. 


Will be oi te on the : "STE 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. UTLING OF SHIP-BUILDING, 


in F oun, PARTS vrine x with Folio Plates, 
N AM, Esq. 








TE JOH 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. Master Shipwritht of Her Majesty's Dockyard. Portemeuth, 
“No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of England who has not studied this truly | ____ London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

national work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further research on the part of the author and of 3 

embellishments on the part of the publishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive, than it L E B A H N *S W 0 R kK 5 

bad been in its original form.”—Morning Herald. 

- 7 Fourth Stereotype wauun. 9 guise &8.; with Key, 10s, 6d. 
.B. Any Volume may for a short time be had separately, price 12s. each, to complete sets. ® 
er . oo ages: . German in One Volume. Containing—A 
Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with 











pa Vocabulary of 4,500 W ords synonymous in German | 
Now ready, Volume IV. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. bound, of 


Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 
LIVES oO F TH E Pp RI N Cc ESS ES oO F E N CLA N D. struction ; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 


with a literal meas” ee and copious Notes. 
By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. The Self-Instructor in German. Cor- 
Comprising the Life of MARGARET TUDOR, Daughter of Henry VIL and Consort of James IV. of Scotland, &c. taining—{; Dex Muruwisiiox (The Wag),s Comedy, in Five 


im, by Korzesve. Der Nerre Als ONKEL, & oeety. 
“The story of Margaret Tudor is one of great interest, being mixed up with many memorable events both of English Acta, by Bewittan baer a Vocabulary and Notes. 
and Scottish history. The narrative has been prepared with the author’s usual diligence of research and clearness of . B 

urangement. The troubles of Scotland after the battle of Flodden and the murder of the King by Lord Home, the | A First German ‘Reading-Book. Con- 
marriage of Margaret with the Earl of Angus, the regency, the interference of French and English influence, Margaret’s taining— Das Tauscuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Young, by 








ng 
Cu. § With an Introd @ . 
= na apie ar pn hah aed — the stirring events connected with these times, are pourtrayed in faithfu) aang poe = eres Wee me a ecourig inthe Bane oe 

reen has given us a very carefully written life of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, in the volume before us. To 
ihe student in Scottish history, especially of its Reformation, the long and minute details collected by Mrs. Green are | Eichenfels, and “Dialo es; In What 
important, and we think go far to account for the more popular character which that great movement assumed there.” Manner Henry came to the Knowledge of Goa; a Tale, by 
Atheneum. Cu. Scumrp. With a complete Vocabulary, and Dialogues, 
Consurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. arama ecentnine ty’ ~~~ ~pemmiancem 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. 
B L E A K H O U S E By Cuamisso, Witha Veubelery and Copious Notes. 
° Price 38, 
a : in Five Acts, by GoETHE. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. TERitra cumple Vesa shy 
Number V. will be published the 30th inst., price ls. . ° 
. en ee eee ee ee gems. Undine: a Tale, by Fovavs With Notes. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
To be completed in Twenty MontHty Numsenrs, uniform with ‘Davin CoPppERFigLD,’ &c. Wilhelm Tell: 7: "Drama, in Five Acts, by 
\ Z Scurtter, With a complete Vocab pe 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. Price 38, 
Goetz von Berlichingen, with | the Tron 
Third Edition, carefully revised, price 6s. cloth, Sn Lea a SRS See, Cees eee 


THE PHYSICIL AN’S HOLID AY; About 250 commendatory Notices on the 


above Works have appeared. 


(x, A MONTH in SWITZERLAND in the SUMMER ‘of 1848, |  sstaby alt Bookselters; and at Mr. Lnnany’s Class Rooms 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington; and 


attends Students at their own Resi- 
London: Wm. S. Orr & Co, 2, Amen-corner; Joun Cuurcnitt, Princes-street, Soho. dences. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


peerecnescee neers 


I. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of the Right Hon. HENRY LORD LANG- 
DALE, late Master of the Rolls. By THOMAS DUF- 
FUS HARDY, Esq., Keeper of the Records, Tower. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


il. 


SHAKESPEARE and his TIMES. 
By M. GUIZOT, Author of ‘Corneille and his Times.’ 
8vo. 14s. 


III. 


OUR ANTIPODES. By Liervr.-Cot. 


MUNDY. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
42s. 


IV. 


CORNEILLE and HIS TIMES. 


By M. GUIZOT. 8vo. 14s. 


v. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS 
of the DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME. By the late 
MRS. ROMER. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


vi. 


THE LIFE of KING ALFRED 
THE GREAT. By DR. REINHOLD PAULI. Edited 
by THOS. WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 80. 14s. 


Vit. 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
THROUGH HUNGARY IN 1851. By JAMES 
BRACE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VIII. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS in the 
DANISH ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
2 vols. 21s, 


Ix. 


.ROUGHING ITIN THE BUSH. 


By the Sistgr of Miss Acygs StrickLayD (MRS. 
-MOODIE). 2 vols. 21s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1,.WOMAN?’S LIFE. By Emme 


CARLEN, Author of ‘The Birthright.’ 3 vols. 


2. THE FORTUNES of KELLY 


O'DWYER. 3 vols. 


3. BLONDELLE: a Tale of the 


TIMES. Post 8vo. 


4. THE MELVILLES. By the Author 


of ‘JOHN DRAYTON.’ 3 vols. 


5.THE COURT AND THE 
DESERT; or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHiLOSO- 
PHERS. 3 vols. 


6. THE CONVENT AND THE 
HAREM. By the COUNTESS PISANA. 3 vols. 


7.SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY ; 
or, TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. 2 vols. 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


I. 

LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 
QUEEN of FRANCE, Consort of Henry IV., and Re- 
gent under Louis XIIL By MISS PARDOE. 3 vols. 
8vo. with Fine Portraits, &c. 42s. 


“ A fascinating book. A biography combining the attractiveness 
of romance with the reliableness of history, and which, ae 
a place midway between the ‘ frescoed - alleries’ of Thierry, 
the philosophic watch-tower of Guizot, has all the pictorial pril- 
lianey, of j—% ones with much of the reflective speculation of the 

£35; y 


“ A work of high en pod and —— merit. Rarely have the 
strange vicissitudes o: been y blended with 
the facts of real Ok than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor 
has the difficult problem of fe commaning ¥ with the g Siaiity of bio- 
graphy the graphic wer of dramatic delineation been often more 
successfully by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. we & personal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable bio- 
graphy possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained in- 
terest ; as a historical record of the events of ==> it a ate, its 
=» ‘is 0 ie ordinary jeoanpe gare Bape yt x the work is 

a fi elit to truth, and 
bs highs — 4 ae tena, whieh, secitles Mise Pardoe t a teks rank 
among the most successful writers of history.”—John B 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Captain Mackinnon’s Lee of America are sie og the 
best that have appeared since the work of Captain Marryat, and 
they are far more candid and’ impartial. The yao are crowded 
with valuable and important d 





GRAND PICTORIAL WORKS, 
ON SALE, AT VERY REDUCED PRICEs, 
By G. WILLIS, 


GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
> 


NASH’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
The Four Series complete, consisting of u: any ttn 
tinted tert hic drawings of existing Views, de moe 
¢ —— wee EY t ~-— ic Aretetare of te ted Tudor 
ia. ot with D i a. folio, tent 
Legg) 





4¥ 
morocco, new, Si. 88, eript at 162, 188.) 


RICHARDSON’S 
OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS, 


THEIR FURNITURE, GOLD and —a PLATE, &e. 
The Four Series complete, containing 140 large and fine tinteg 
ithographic Drawings, with Details - Fa many of the Plates 

finely coloured, 4 vols. imperial folio, bound half morocco, ney, 
8l. 88. (pub. at Tal. 148.) 1341-8 


EXAMPLES of ARCHITECTURAL 
ART in ITALY and SPAIN, 


Canty of the Thirteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, by J. B. WAR- 
and T. R. MACQUOID. 63 very large and fine a 
ines of the most remarkable Palaces, Cathed other 
Buildin, ingain in those Countries ; some executed in Gold and —— 

imperial folio, half-bound morocco, horocco, New, 4l. (pub. at 51, 153.) 


DIVERS WORKS OF 
EARLY MASTERS IN ECCLESIAS. 
TICAL DECORATION, 


Illustrated by 75 splendid Engravings by Le Keux “and thers, 
many most aeenneny = on and Coloured under the supe 
oO ted 





the 
work to public attention is or Dansenaey. It must and 
will find its way rapidly into wide and general circulation, such is 
its justice, candour, and accuracy of information.”—Obdserver. 


Ill. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH CON- 
QUESTS in INDIA. By HORACE ST. JOHN. 2vols. 
21s. 

“ An interesting, concise, honest, and intelligent history.” 
United Service 


IV. 


FIVE YEARS at NEPAUL. By|' 


CAPT. bang ourre, ye Political Resident at 
Nepaul from 1 2 vols. 2 
“This monn see forms a ae ‘complete and graphic de 
lineation of Nepaul and Nepaulese affairs.”"—John Bull. 
“This will be the standard work on Nepaul. 
rative of his personal and sportin, 
His work includes a full account of t 


Capt. Smith’s nar- 

adventures is most exciting. 

mesons of Jung Bahadoor.” 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1852. 
REVIEWS 


The Personal Adventures of ‘ Our own Corre- 
ndent”’ in Italy. By Michael Burke Honan. 
2vols. Chapman & Hall. 
A child’s toy has at times been found of use in 
the laboratory;—and thus may the poorest 
trifle occasionally produce effects quite unex- 
pected by the vender. The hero of these 
‘Adventures’ is a foe to the subversion of 
established things; yet his book may cause 
strange revolutions in the minds of innocent 
le, —wont to listen reverentially to the ‘‘ best 
ic instructor,’”’—who read the foreign reports 
of “our own correspondent”’ with entire faith, 
and regard his commentaries and predictions 
as the quintessence of practical wisdom. To 
such, how exciting must be an appearance 
on the stage in his own person of one of these 
invisible oracles !—and what will they say when 
Mr. Michael Honan, raising the curtain, ad- 
vances to the footlights,—with a twirl of the 
shillelagh, and Donnybrook step, proclaiming 
himself, in a rich “ brogue”’ and “a devil-may- 
care sort of manner” (p. 320, vol. ii.), one of 
the “leading articles” in this mysterious de- 
partment ? 

As such, by his own account, he may certainly 
be viewed. He has been employed—first, by 
the Morning Herald, and later by the Times—in 
instructing the British public on “ nearly all the 
great events that disturbed the world since 1827,” 
—which he enumerates at full length. His latest 
field was Italy; where, in the Lombard rising 
and in the brief campaign of Charles Albert, the 
materials for these volumes have been gathered. 
We learn further, that after following the revo- 
lution in 1849 to Naples and Rome,—he has at 
length, as he expresses it, ‘‘ given up the trade,” 
—and thus being free from its restraints, he is 
enabled to confront the public in proprid persona 
without reserve. Of this quality, indeed, there 
isno trace in the ‘ Personal Adventures ;’—and as 
our knowledge of the author is such only as he 
is here pleased to impart, we must take from his 
own words the result of this singular appearance 
from behind the scenes of one who has “created 
a diplomatic correspondence,””—and who boasts 
of supplying the “colossal Zimes,” that “ mira- 
cle of invention,” with the weapons that make 
“ministers of State tremble.” 

The character which Mr. Honan has chosen 
in this performance is that of the “wild Irish- 
man.” This kind of figure we had thought long 
since banished to the regions of farce; and its 
assumption here by a writer who has “a strong 
desire to please” can be explained only by the 
circumstance of his having been “for many, 
many years absent” from England, and “writing 
for readers as they then were, supposing they 
are still the same.” In this, we suspect, he is 
mistaken :—the character is not just now very 
Ara indeed, often seen by quiet people in 

gland. Travellers may have told them of spe- 
cimens of this class sometimes met with in mess- 
rooms, or at tables-d’héte in Baden, Homburg, or 
Vienna,—jovial, forward, and unlettered; tellers 
of “funny stories,” and consumers of strong 
drinks, uttering a strange medley of tongues in 
the richest brogue,— ‘ready for anything,” 
—diffuse on theatrical matters, and full of 
boasted intimacies with “prima donnas and 
danseuses,"’—individuals, in short, whose com- 
pany the nice of either sex are apt to eschew,— 
and the last from whom persons of any class 
would expect safe information or sound judg- 
ments on arduous public matters. If Mr. Honan, 
in his “ desire to please,” merely assumes a part 
which does not actually belong to him, it is no 
fault of ours:—all we can say is, that so he 








paints himself here,—and that every feature of 
the preceding sketch is exaggerated in the ‘ Per- 
sonal Adventures.’ Indeed, were it desirable 
to heighten the picture, other traits might be 
found in which the author’s “‘ modesty”—as we 
shall call it—is displayed with an effect that we 
shall not attempt to describe. 

His book may be taken in various ways ;— 
either as exhibiting a glimpse of the agencies 
concealed by the secret doors of a newspaper 
cabinet, as an account of important trans- 
actions witnessed by an observer on the spot,— 
or merely as the “off-hand” narrative of a 
civilian in the midst of a campaign. As to the 
first, it is hard to say what impression it will 

roduce on sober readers of a certain class. 

ndeed, there are few of any class who will not 
stare at the revelations of the manner in which 
foreign intelligence is sometimes manufactured 
for London journals; and strange conclusions 
may be drawn as to the medium —— which 
the public may look at Continental affairs, 
from such evidence as these pages afford of the 
qualities which have been employed on so many 
critical occasions. Mr. Honan proceeds to the 
scene of action in 1848, 
—* with very vague notions on the state of the 
Italian peninsula, and as ignorant of sound data on 
the subject as a correspondent of my calibre gene- 
rally is, on breaking new ground, or visiting a coun- 
try with which he has not been previously ac- 
quainted.” 


Elsewhere, he says that he is “stupid in 
all things, but particularly so in learning of 
modern tongues:”—that in 1836 he went to 
Téplitz, “unable to speak a word of German,” 
—so little familiar with the ground, indeed, 
that when ordered thither, “ he did not so much 
as know where Téplitz was.” Thus he lands in 
Italy unable to speak Italian; and by his own 
account he never acquired any command of the 
language. Yet on both occasions “it was neces- 
sary that he should at once begin to write.” 
How he got on at Téplitz, by a farcical trick on 
Dr. Graff and by “considerable aid” from “a 
French milliner,” is gleefully told in a special 
chapter; and on this and other occasions it 
never occurs to him that a stranger, unin- 
formed as aforesaid, and confined by ignorance 
of the language to a narrow range of .conver- 
sation, is quite at the mercy of the few with 
whom he can communicate. At Genoa, other 
recommendations failing, he has recourse to a 
Spanish agent; from whom in one day’s con- 
ference he learns “the true bearings of the 
case,” and begins at once to expound them in 
the Times. Arriving at Milan, after the retreat 
of Radetzky, one of his first visits is to an 
elderly prima donna, described as a silly volatile 
creature; but she had been in the city during 
the conflict,—and “half his first letters were 
made up of her descriptions.” The effect of 
such confessions is not mitigated by the tone of 
Mr. Honan’s original remarks on what passes 
under his own eyes; nor can it escape any 
reader of his book, that in spite of years spent 
in writing—‘ten hours a day” at times,—he 
has not yet acquired a grammatical style: to say 
nothing of other confessions and casual evi- 
dences of an imperfect education—like his mis- 
nomer of the “‘ Venus Calpighi””—whenever he 
digresses on general subjects. Indeed, before 
we have been long in his company, we cease to 
be surprised either at his saying how often he is 
‘taken in,” or at his maintaining afterwards 
that he has always beenin the right. The whole 
affair assumes a jovial, “off-hand” Irish-bull 
character, in which coherency is out of the 
question. It merely provokes a smile when, 
moving altogether behind Charles Albert’s lines, 
hearing but vague reports of what Radetzky is 





doing, and, as he more than once says, “in pro- 
found ignorance of the art of war,” he criticizes 
the Austrian tactics,—demonstrates certain 
issues of the campaign, the reverse of what 
happened,—treats the veteran commander as 
always in the wrong, and generally getting the 
worst of the fray, in which he must have been 
utterly routed had not Charles Albert been a 
still greater bungler. Thus he goes on in the 
highest spirits ; retailing loose table-talk gathered 
from acquaintances in the Sardinian army, with 
improvements of his own, collected by riding 
from post to post, “in profound ignorance of 
the art of war,” and penetrating the designs of 
the enemy, when he — to be in sight, 
through a spy-glass. All this is highly divert- 
ing; as it also is to find in the course of the 
two volumes four different causes assigned for 
the failure of the war, each contradicting the 
other, and all advanced with assertions that the 
writer so thought and wrote from the beginning. 
Such is the result, on one side, of this queer 
book; which simple newspaper readers—if not 
his employers themselves— may regard with 
something like consternation. There is another 
special part of Mr. Honan’s labours in this 
department on which he prides himself, that 
we shall pass over, while taking his word for 
the success that he claims. The “ procuring,” 
as he terms it, of State papers,—which cannot 
be had without breach of trust in those who im- 
part, and a breach of something else in those 
who obtain them,—is a line of industry in the 
exploits of which we cannot sympathize; and 
it is something unusual to claim applause in 
public for the private artifices by which official 
secrets have been betrayed. 

The value of the book in an historical point 
of view is given by what has been said of it 
in another. Neither accurate remark nor 
sound conclusions can be expected from a writer 
such as we have described, who gathers and 
uses facts in the way that he himself relates. It 
is further to be stated, that Mr. Honan now 
“‘writes from memory” only; and where the 
immediate vision is not over clear, remi- 
niscence can hardly be free from confusion. 
Errors of plain matter of fact, as well as hasty 
and incoherent opinions, easily occur in this 
manner of treating a wide subject seen at the 
time, as it were, only through partial chinks. 
What Mr. Honan says in general terms of the 
state and prospects of Italy, of chief actors and 
parties, and of the conduct of the war, must be 
regarded, once for all, as devoid of authority. 

There remains the amusement, if any, to be 
gathered from the ‘Personal Adventures.’ The 
are told in the “devil-may-care”’ style which 
the author says he affects; and chiefly turn 
upon the topics he thinks likely to please,— 
founded, it may be, on real matter of fact, but 
certainly dressed up very much in the manner 
of “ after-dinner stories.” Although describing 
himself as past the gay season of life,—as “ an 
ugly fat man beyond fifty” may indeed sup- 
pose himself to be,—Mr. Honan is mainly senti- 
mental in his anecdotes: “love and war,” as 
he avers, being the only themes for a “wild 
Irishman.”’ Those wholike “ Milesian fables” de- 
voted to “‘lovely woman,” in various costumes, 
especially to “prima donnas and danseuses,” 
may pursue them here in what Mr. Honan calls 
a “soft unctuous style,” which to us is some- 
what fulsome, with a certain twang of stale per- 
fumes and whiskey punch. On these we shall 
not dwell; nor can we repeat the stratagems 
and onslaughts, the “‘ soft sawder” and “ blar- 
ney,” whereby on various occasions he boasts 
of having secured good quarters and rations 
where others less confident or adroit might have 
fasted “in the fields.” These are not highly 
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entertaining ; and in many of them the action 
hinges on devices which it may be hoped Mr. 
Honan has borrowed from imagination rather 
than from memory. More favourable specimens 
and less brogue will be found in other passages 
than those devoted to “the ladies,” or to the 
“ ating and dhrinking.” 

As soon as Radetzky had evacuated Milan, 
Mr. Honan posted thither from Turin; and he 
had then a first view of Lombard enthusiasm.— 

“Had my wits been sharpened, as they have been 
since, by practical experience, I should have per- 
ceived a remarkable difference between the Pied- 
montese and Lombard manner of preparing for the 
coming strife. On the other side of the river, the 
whole population were intent on reaching the scene 
of action, and of sharing the common danger; but 
here the people appeared satisfied in exhibiting their 

triotism in the high street, strutting up and down 
in fanciful dresses, and swearing eternal destruction 
to the Austrians, in every café and wine house. The 
people deceived themselves and hwmbugged me; 
but we have all lived to change ideas on the subject; 
and whilst the patriots of Magenta have tasted the 
bitter fruit of disappointment, I have discovered, with 
sly old Hodge, ‘ Your great talkers do the least, you 
see.’ ” 


His entry into Milan, through the barricades, 
is one of the best sketches in the book. 
Passports having been first examined,— 

“ By this time the moon had risen, and the effect 
her rays produced was most extraordinary, as they 
only lighted the tops of the barricades, whilst the 
intermediate space was left in darkness visible. No 
lamps or torches were permitted by the guardians of 
the night, for what reason I cannot now recollect; 
and as the strictest silence was maintained, the pass- 
word being asked and given in a whisper, the whole 
was attended with an air of mystery of the most im- 
pressive nature. The barricades were not more than 
ten yards apart, a passage being made to admit one 
man only at atime on the right hand side, so that 
to a person conducted through them, without a single 
word above one’s breath being spoken, it appeared 
as if he were led within the wards of an interminable 
prison, to some place beyond the usual haunts of 
man. The effect was made still more singular by 
no person being allowed to loiter in any of those 
subdivisions, the sentinels who guarded them being 
concealed in the projecting shadow of the high wall, 
and not an indication of life being given until you 
touched the point of communication. The officer 
charged to conduct me, who headed our little party, 
gave the word to some persons at first invisible to us, 
but no sooner did we reach a particular spot, than 
one or two armed men rose up, as if by magic, and 
after receiving our ‘pochi giorni,’ sent us on with the 
solemn warning of ‘adagio, silenzio.’ The barricades 
were made up of every possible material; large stones, 
wide flagging, being combined with sofas, gentlemen’s 
carriages, and other objects of luxury, drawn from 
the neighbouring palaces. Carriages were particu- 
larly acceptable, as they formed most comfortable 
sentry-boxes; and I was much amused on seeing two 
lads of not more than sixteen years of age, sons of the 
Marquis of , retiring to their father’s last Lon- 
don-built chariot, after having given me the usual 
< 2 9 





Among the “ patriots’”’ who hastened to Milan 
at the first news of the success, were Princess 
Belgiojoso and her “ crusaders” from Naples. 
These Prodi, however, showed no desire to fight; 
but remained at their ease in the city,—“ where 
they exhibited as fiddlers, singers, and impro- 
visatores,”’ and ‘gave musical or dramatic ex- 
hibitions every evening” at the Hotel Reich- 
mann.— 

“ The crociati, or Crusaders, who constituted the 
charm of these réwnions, appeared to abandon, after 
their first drill, all idea of going to the battle-field ; 
and as they had nothing better to do, every evening 
they gave us specimens of their talents and accom- 
plishments, in honour of their fair countrywoman. 
One played the flute, another the violin, a third the 
French horn, This hero improvised in verse or 
prose on any theme that was offered; a second 
showed sketches from his own pencil; and the fat 








man in the sky-blue waistcoat played waltzes to 
perfection, and if a few ladies were invited, we had 
a concert anda ball. I have since met at Naples 
some of these enthusiastic patriots, and it was quite 
wonderful to see how they became diminished in 
personal bulk, as well as in mental importance. The 
sky-blue waistcoat was thinned down to a thread- 
paper: and the ‘deep-mouthed Beeotian,’ who read 
to the company the ‘ Milan Patriotic Gazette,’ seemed 
so much afraid of his own voice, in the Chiaja, that 
when I spoke to him, he answered in a flageolet 
tone, and looked horror-struck when I asked him 
how long it was since he left Milan.” 

On the whole, Charles Albert had few re- 
inforcements of any kind from Milan. At a 
late stage of the war, when the campaign was 
already lost, and “our correspondent” was 
prudently going to the rear, he fell in with— 
“the raw Lombard levies, who, to the number of 
2,000, had arrived at Valleggio a few days previously, 
and who were evidently panic-struck at the idea that 
a powerful enemy was close at hand, and all crying 
out, as if with one voice, demanding where the 
Austrians were. I pitied from my heart these poor 
boys, who had been sent to the camp without suf- 
ficient clothing, or the common comforts given to a 
soldier; and I knew that the greater part had spent 
the first night at Valleggio, weeping and wringing 
their hands. J also knew that if I made known that 
the Austrians were probably at this moment entering 
the village, the whole would have disbanded, and no 
road of retreat would have been left clear for me ; 80 
with well-feigned surprise I inquired what enemy 
they asked after, or what Austrians were they who 
were supposed to be so near at hand? ‘ Why, sir, 
the Austrians who were seen yesterday on the Monte 
Vento, and who, it is said, would pay us a visit to- 
day.’-—‘ Oh, now I understand ; you mean the flying 
division that came out from Verona.’—‘ Si, Signore.’ 
—‘ They have returned to Verona, and a retreat is 
ordered along the whole line..—* We knew it,’ ex- 
claimed the Prodi,‘ the rascally Germans heard that 
we were here. Viva U'Jtalia— Viva Carlo Alberto— 
Viva Vindipendenza d’Italia/ The villains, they 
would not let us have one shot; they do not like the 
Milanese steel— Viva U'Italia/’ The officer smiled 
as he understood my game; and, when I met him 
soon after at Brescia, he told me, that about an hour 
after I had left the Borghetto, the Austrian drum 
was heard in the village, the white uniform was seen 
on the hill top, and in five minutes the whole 
Milanese contingent had vanished. It was like the 
scene of a pantomime; every man left his musket on 
the ground, and off they set in groups of three or 
four, spreading dismay through the country where 
they passed, as they said the Germans were in hot 
pursuit, after a terrific battle, in which they, the 
Prodi, had performed unheard-of acts of valour.” 


There is something curious in the alarm with 
which ringing the tocsin is said by our author 
to have struck the Croat soldiers during the 
Milan revolt. On visiting the Conservatoire, 
which had been an exposed point, Mr. Honan 
says,— 

X The din and noise were rendered more fearful to 
the delicate inmates by the eternal ringing of the 
tocsin, which never for a moment ceased, and it was 
discovered from the prisoners, that the soldiers, par- 
ticularly the Croats, were more astonished at the 
thunder of so many bells sounding together, than 
they were alarmed by the musket shots of the be- 
sieged. In point of fact, nothing contributed more to 
the panic that prevailed in Radetzky’s ranks, than 
this artifice did; and so fully was the Field-Marshal 
aware of its effect, that on his retreat he issued an 
order declaring that he would burn to the ground 
any village where the alarm was rung whilst his 
troops were passing. As he is a man who never 
makes idle boasts, and calculates the import of all he 
says and does, he did destroy one hamlet where the 
people sounded the tocsin, and a village not distant 
ten miles from Milan, which I saw in ruins, was said 
to be the spot where so terrible an example: was 
made. When we visited the Conservatoire, the 
damage occasioned by the cannonade had not been 
repaired; and awful was the havoc made in the upper 
stories on that side exposed to the bastion. With 
the habitual indifference of the people of Milan to all 
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that is unpleasant, after the feeling of actual 

had passed, every remnant of misfortune was allowe 
to remain in the same state as on the day the inj 
occurred. Here the case of a piano, through whi 
a cannon ball had passed, was exposed ; there the 
frame of a harp with the strings cut by musket 
was seen; on this side a heap of music pa hal 
burned, and on the other several books of the Masters, 
from which wadding had been torn.” 

A taste of Mr. Honan’s “offhand” manne 
will be given ae of the many anecdotes in 
which he is the hero. After Milan was 
he sought in Florence the object of a lif, 


longing: Although “ignorant to the last 
t 


e fine arts, music, painting, and sculptar, i 
he had always pined for a sight of the Venus of 
the Tribune: — but on reaching the city a 
unpleasant interruption’ met him. A “Tibet 
paper’ had described him by name that 
morning as a “political agent of the Brit, 
Government and the favourite spy of Lori 
Palmerston.’’ Enraged at this description,— 
“and thinking it more prudent to act on English 
than on Italian advice, I sought out an old friend, 
who I knew was resident in Florence; and findj 
him ready and willing, I procured a copy of 
the paper, and proceeded to study the pan. 
graph, ard to prepare a plan of operations, The 
paragraph was clear and outspoken. It named 
me by name, and cautioned all Italian liberals 
against placing confidence in me, as I was nothi 
better than a secret political. agent of the British 
Government, and the favourite spy of Lord Palmer. 
ston. It declared that I had betrayed the consti. 
tutional cause in Lombardy and Piedmont, and that 
I was bound on a tour of discovery in midland and 
central Italy for the purpose of serving Downing. 
street with the latest news, and of playing the traitor 
wherever I went. * * A duel, with its consequences, 
was before me; and it appeared as if the termination 
of life, which, with so much levity, I imagined might 
take place in the gratification of a most ardent 
desire, was in reality to occur at the gates of the 
building where the treasure lay, before, and not 
after, the longing thirst was appeased. Still, as bus- 
ness must be attended to, even that of ‘ coffee. and 
pistols for two,’ I arranged, in concert with my friend, 
an ingenious device for testing the game of my 
libeller, and for vindicating; at the same time, the 
honour of ‘Our Own Correspondent.’ It was very 
foolish to take so much trouble about an offensive 
paragraph in a journal of the second order; but the 
word ‘spy’ stuck in my throat, and I determined to 
obtain an humble apology, or chastise the writer, 
The next morning at ten o’clock, a stout-built Irish- 
man, not over young, but with plenty of work still 
in him, might be seen walking up and down ina 
certain street where the office ofthe journal .in 
question lay. He held a tremendous cudgel in his 
hand, and cast his eyes from one side of the strada 
to the other, as if looking out for some one to whom 
the said shillelagh was to be applied. At the same 
time might be seen in the editor’s room of a Florence 
journal, which room overlooked the street, two:men 
engaged in serious conversation ; the one pointing to 
the cudgel from the open window, the other looking 
very pale, and by no means pleased at the nature 
of the communication which was so unexpectedly 
made to him. As I subsequently learned, the dia- 
logue between my friend and the man of pen and 
ink took the following turn: ‘Do you see that wild 
Irishman, with a big stick in his hand, who is talking 
to himself, and apparently bent on mischief?—'l 
have been observing him for the last half hour.'— 
‘Do you know whom he is looking for?’—‘ No."— 
‘Or on whose back the stick is to fall?’—‘No.— 


‘Where did you get the paragraph which appeared 
in yesterday's paper, denouncing a certain English- 
man, Mr. ——, as a spy?’—‘ We received it from 
Milan.‘ You did not expect, of course, to find 
Mr. in Florence?‘ Oh, no. I am told he 
is at Turin.°—‘ There he is in person.’—‘ What, the 
stout man with the big stick?’°—‘ The stout man 
with the big stick.’°—‘ Caro, I do not like your looks’ 
—‘Nor his, carissimo, 1 presume. The plain fact, 
my dear fellow, is, the wild Irishman has seen the 
libellous paragraph, and has come to Florence for 
the sole purpose of breaking the head of the author, 
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orof the editor who inserted it.’‘ This isan awkward 
‘giair.'—‘ You will find it so, I assure you; and I 
‘pow call on you, at his request, to offer a choice of 
three things—a full and ample apology, to be dictated 
by him, and inserted in to-morrow’s paper; a meeting 
in the usual form; or the application of that cudgel 
to your sho *_!My dear sir, we know you 
very well, and respect all you say; but what you 
demand is impossible. How can I make an apology 
“in my own paper?’—*Then you fight—coffee and pis- 
tols?’°— Oh, ob. Your friend is a regular assassin. '— 
‘Or the cudgel?’—I don't like that big stick.-—‘ Be 
k,as I see he is getting impatient.'—‘ Oh, oh.” 
_*Do you know that Mr. , is he a spy ?°—‘ Oh, 
h.’—! Do you know anything about him?’—‘ Oh, 
oh.’—' If you have done wrong, why should you be 
gshamed to say 80?°—‘Oh, oh.’—‘ Be quick, my 
dear fellow, or in ten minutes you will have the 
cudgel about your ears.” The dialogue ended by 
‘my friend arranging with the valiant editor, that he 
ghould call on me at the hotel, write at my dictation 
an humble apology, and allow it to appear in a pro- 
qinent place in next day’s publication. Within an 
hour I had the favour of a visit from my cowardly 
calleague, and the apology which I dictated was 
gen the next morning in all the luxury of his best 
” 


The light which this random piece of self- 
display will cast on points of a certain im- 

ce may procure it more notice than it 
would otherwise deserve. In this sense, light as 
it is, it may be studied as a curiosity :—in any 
other it can be classed only with the productions 
of aschool of questionable taste—the relish of 
‘which palls by repetition. 








Thoughts on the Policy of Retaliation. By Wm. 
P, Adam. Parker. 
Tuus little book is in every sense creditable to 
‘Mr. Adam. He tells us that he was led to in- 
spatigate carefully the questions connected with 
the line of policy which, if carried out, would 
lead this country to meet hostile foreign tariffs 
—— of the same kind, in consequence 
failing last year to meet successfully the ob- 
jections of a Protectionist constituency for whose 
he was a candidate ;—and it must be 
acknowledged that he has conducted his in- 
vestigation with great candour and acuteness. 
His treatise is not long, and by no means 
abstruse. Itis written with clearness and spirit, 
and as a whole places before the reader in a very 
forcible manner an outline of the reasonings and 
the facts upon which the great Free Trade doc- 
trines depend. 
Mr, Adam, however, might with advantage 
have paid more attention to the history of the 
estion. He says, for example, that “ before 
year 1831, no relaxations —— of mention 
taken place; and it was in that year we 
degan, under Mr. Poulett Thompson (afterwards 
Lord Sydenham), the series of progressive 
telaxations which has ever since been pursued, 
and which has conferred such signal benefits on 
the country.” Now, this statement is exceed- 
ingly inaccurate. The reform of the tariff began, 
not in 1831, but in 1820 ;—and the first steps 
in the path of improvement were taken not by 
Mr. Thompson, but by Lord Liverpool's cabinet, 
in consequence of the support and acting in the 
spirit of the mercantile body of London as the 
views of that body were expressed in the famous 
Merchants’ Petition presented to the House of 
Commons in May 1820. The immediate effect 
of that petition was, to lead to the nomination of 
select committees on the subject of the forei 
trade of the country; and it is certainly to the 
Reports and the Evidence laid before Parliament 
those committees that we must trace the first 
attempts to reform our fiscal legislation. In 
point of fact, the whole of the argumentative 
part of the case had been thoroughly set- 
fled and exhausted before the year (1831) 


last twenty, and more particularly during the 
last ten, years we have done little more than 
reduce into practice schemes of commercial 
regulation of the soundness of which most rea- 
sonable people were convinced before the death 
of Mr. Canning. 

We may refer also to a material omission on 
Mr. Adam’s part. It is the whole purpose of 
his book to expose the folly of the retaliation 
theory. Now, the argument against that theory 
has never been expressed in words more accu- 
rate or forcible, or in terms which more briefly 
and clearly indicate all the material points of the 
argument, than in the sixth and twelfth para- 
aphs of the Merchants’ Petition to which we 
ave alluded; and with reference to the eminent 
person by whom that petition was drawn up and 
laced in a form fit for presentation to the 
egislature, it may be said, perhaps, in the lan- 
guage which Burke applied to Lord Bathurst in 
speaking of the rapid growth of the American 
colonies, that if the full tide of prosperity and 
success which now attends the scheme of policy 
then laid down could have been foretold it 
would “ have required all the sanguine credulity 
of youth and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm 
to have made him believe it.” 

At the very least, Mr. Adam should have 
placed the paragraphs in question at the head 
of his treatise, for they are in truth the text 
upon which he founds his discourse; and as 
they express in the fullest sense the whole pur- 
port of the book before us, we will supply Mr. 
Adam’s omission by quoting them. They run 
as follows,—the tle of the document being, of 
course, that the petition humbly showeth— 

“That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the 
protective or restrictive system may be traced to the 
erroneous supposition that every Importation of 
foreign commodities occasions a diminution or dis- 
couragement of our own productions to the same 
extent ; — whereas, it may be clearly shown that, 
although the particular description of production 
which could not stand against unrestrained foreign 
competition would be discouraged, yet, as no Impor- 
tation could be continued for any length of time, 
without a corresponding Exportation, direct or 
indirect, there would be an encouragement for the 
purpose of that Exportation, of some other production 
to which our situation might be better suited : thus 
affording at least an equal—and probably a greater— 
and certainly a more beneficial employment to our 
own capital and labour. * * That, although as matter 
of mere diplomacy it may sometimes answer to hold 
out the removal of particular prohibitions, or high 
duties, as depending upon corresponding concessions 
by other States in our favour, it does not follow that 
we should maintain our restrictions in cases where 
the desired i on their part cannot be 
obtained. Our restrictions would be not the less pre- 
judicial to our own capital and industry because other 
Governments persisted in preserving impolitic regula- 
tions. That upon the whole, the most liberal would 
prove to be the most politic course on such occa- 
sions.” 

In spite, however, of the minor blemishes to 
which we have referred, Mr. Adam has written 
a clever and a useful book. 








The Life of William Penn: with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Autobiography. By 
Samuel M. Janney. Philadelphia, Lippincoit 
& Co.; London, Delf & Triibner. 

Nor long since a new edition of Clarkson's 

biography of the founder of Pennsylvania, with 

a preliminary vindication of its subject (by Mr. 

Forster) from the aspersions of Mr. Macaulay, 

was given to the public. With Mr. Dixon's 

” William Penn” our readersare also acquainted : 

—and here is another and effective protest 

ageinet the injustice done to Penn by Mr. 
acaulay.—In this instance the power of lite- 

rature is visible. A brilliant writer of large 


a historical worthy :—and the party accused 
finds vigorous defenders, none of whom fear to 
combat with facts and confront with authorities 
even so redoubtable an adversary.as the great 
popular essayist of the age. In the powerful 
protests which have appeared against his treat- 
ment of Penn Mr. Macaulay should learn the 
necessity for inereased caution on his part. If 
in respect to any of the historical characters, who 
are to figure in the next portion of his history, 
he shall fall into such mistakes as he did in 
regard to Penn, it will compromise his fame 
very seriously. 

There is another reflection arising out of the 
vigour with which the moral character of Penn 
has been defended:—the serious responsibility 
to history incurred by every man playing a great 
public part is here very strongly shown. The 
character, motives, and actions of William Penn 
have during the last two years been discussed in 
many circles, and his whole career has again 
been brought before the eyes of mankind. 
Cromwell is represented as having betrayed 
some anxiety as to what men would say of him 
after he should be no more; and the active 
rediscussion of Penn’s life in England and 
in America may act by way of encourage- 
ment and caution to the worthy and to the 
evil, and teach them the certainty of future 
judgment at the bar of impartial posterity. In 
the case of Penn there is no doubt that the 
fact of his having been an apostle of a sect, 
and of his memory being regarded therefore 
with religious feelings, has contributed to bring 
forward some of his defenders. It is worth 
remarking that in his ‘* History” Mr. Macaulay 
has pronounced against Dryden the sentence of 
having been actuated by worldly motives in the 
change of his religion, though Johnson and 
Walter Scott acquitted him on that point. But 
as no sect or political party was interested for 
Dryden, Mr. Macaulay's judgment of his con- 
version has been suffered to pass without con- 
troversy except in some Roman Catholic organs. 
A poet rarely becomes the object of such hero- 
worship as waits on the active leader of a 
religious following. If Dryden's moral character 
were to be foully tarnished, the poetical vivacit 

and brilliant writing of ‘Absalom and Achi- 
tophel’ would remain untouched ;—but rob of 
his fair repute the author of ‘No Cross—No 
Crown,” and Penn’s name would cease to be 
familiar as “a household word.” 

Mr. Janney’s ‘ Life of William Penn’ is the 
most voluminous, but not the most elaborate— 
the most copious, but not the most readable— 
biography that has ha appeared of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. It is diffuse to excess,—and 
spreads over the space of nearly six hundred 
large octavo pages, of whose contents a great 
proportion is in small type. It is rather a 
copious compilation than an able composition ; 
but the author has not omitted the labour of 
original research, and he has evidently taken 
much pains to make his treatment of the subject 
as full as possible. The greater part of Penn’s 
letters, and several of those addressed to him, 
are set forth in the body of the work, with several 
illustrative notes. His is undoubtedly a very re- 
spectable performance ; and deserves the praise 
of being a conseientious and laborious work :— 
with too much, perhaps, of that Boswellian admi- 
ration for its hero which seems almost inseparable 
from the task of a biographer. Mr. Janney 
tells us in his Preface that he commenced his 
labours before he was ree that Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon was oceupied with the same subject. 
The several merits of the two works are various 
and opposite. In Mr. Dixon’s there is artistic 
composition, skilful condensation, and vivid 
pictures of the age,—in Mr. Janney’s there is 
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matter. Mr. Dixon exhibits the power of a 
stylist in every chapter,—in Mr. Janney’s the 
sympathies of a zealous co-religionist with Penn 
are visible on nearly every page. But these are 
not the whole of the contrasts between the two 
works. Mr. Dixon treats Penn as a great 
English historical character, and associates his 
name with that of Algernon Sidney, as the story 
of his hero’s life entitled him to do:—Mr. 
Janney gives to George Fox and the teaching 
of Quakerism a distinct and prevailing in- 
fluence over Penn in the actions of his life that 
are not so strongly put forward by the English 
biographer, and, as might have been expected, 
the affairs of Pennsylvania occupy a large space 
in his performance. The Englishman and his 
times are prominent in Mr. Dixon’s work,—the 
“Friend” and the founder of Pennsylvania 
colour the narrative of Mr. Janney. If there be 
more matter in the American work, there is, on 
the other hand, none of its monotony in the 
biography by Mr. Dixon; and though we do 
not doubt that the respectable Society of Friends 
may hail Mr. Janney’s ‘Life of Penn’ as 
realizing more fully their desires, we are certain 
that the general public will find Mr. Dixon’s 
work by far the most readable and the most 
permanently interesting. 

The difference between Locke and Penn as 
ractical legislators has often been remarked on 
y American historians. Mr. Janney in the 

foliowing passage attributes the democracy of 
Penn to his peculiar views on religion.— 

“As fellow-students at Oxford, they had both 
drunk deeply from the same fountains of classic 
literature; as members of the Royal Society and 
compeers of Newton, they had kept pace with the 
progress of modern philosophy; having both travelled 
on the continent, they had observed the merits and 
defects of foreign governments; and being on terms 
of familiar intercourse with British statesmen, they 
had all the lights that could be derived from their 
experience. Yet when they came to lay the foun- 
dations of government for American colonies, how 
different were the principles on which they built! 
~ Locke, in the constitution he drafted for Carolina, 
endeavoured to perpetuate the distinctions of rank 
by creating an order of nobility. Penn, being 
desirous to promote general equality, abolished the 
laws of primogeniture. Locke, to protect the rights 
of property, provided a council of hereditary Pala- 
tines, and none but large proprietors were eligible to 
the legislature. Penn, to secure personal liberty, 
placed the legislative power in the hands of the 
people, and provided for annual elections by ballot. 
* To the charter which Locke invented for Carolina, 
the Palatines voted an immutable immortality; and 
it never gained more than a short partial existence. 
To the people of his province, Penn left it free to 
subvert or alter the frame of government, and its 
essential principles remain to this day without change.’ 
How shall we account for this remarkable disparity ? 
Both were possessed of talents and virtues of the 
highest order, combined with humane and tolerant 
feelings. Is not the superiority of Penn’s frame of 
government to be attributed to the peculiar influence 
of his religious associations? He was united in fel- 
lowship with a people whose principles and practice 
were essentially democratic; they acknowledged no 
distinction of clergy and laity; they placed a low 
estimate on hereditary rank, and they laid the foun- 
dation of their church discipline on the supremacy 
of that divine principle in man which leads to equality 
of rights and universal fraternity.” 

This ‘‘ disparity” of view may be attributed 
to something else than religious sentiments. 
Locke was essentially rational in his views—and 
not prone to enthusiasm :—in his ideas of utility 
he would look to permanence and stability for 
a long tract of time. He probably looked, also, 
to the type of English society as it existed in his 
day, and wished to assimilate the colonial and the 
mother-country standards of living. Hisviewson 
Colonial rule may perhaps have been suggested 
by his recollection of the Greek system of colo- 





nization. Penn’ssystem, as being more suitable 
to the manners and habits of those who were at 
that time emigrating, was of course preferable, 
and worked better in action. Mr. Janney in 
the following passage traces the different origins 
of some of the States in a manner that illustrates 
the remark of M. de Barante in his ‘ Ducs de 
Bourgoyne’ that “ nations, like trees, live from 
their roots.” — 

“In Virginia and the Carolinas, the leading men 
inherited the high, bold spirit of the Cavaliers, and 
were distinguished by their loyalty, their love of ease, 
and cultivated tastes; but they cherished in the wilds 
of America the aristocratic spirit of their ancestors, 
and left to men of low degree the labours of the 
plough, the anvil, and the loom. In New England 
the spirit of Puritanism was fully developed. The 
Pilgrims were bold in enterprise, persevering in labour, 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, austere in their 
lives, zealous in their religion, but deficient in that 
divine charity which is the crowning grace of the 
Christian character. Among the colonists of Penn- 
sylvania there existed a type of character totally 
different from either the Cavalier or the Puritan, and 
not less strongly marked. The first settlers, under 
Penn, were nearly all members of the Society of 
Friends, and mostly natives of England and Wales, 
with a few from Scotland, Ireland, and Germany. 
Among them were some who had sprung from the 
stock of the English Cavaliers; many were of Puritan 
descent, and a very large proportion were from that 
middle rank in life which constitutes the bone and 
sinew of English society. The elder class had im- 
bibed, from education, a diversity of religious opinions; 
but, under the ministry of George Fox, their views 
had become assimilated, and the severe sufferings 
they endured in England for their religion, had 
bound them together in unity of feeling. The 
younger class had been educated in those habits of 
industry, economy, and strict morality, so conspicuous 
among the primitive Friends. They held that all 
occupations which contribute to the welfare of 
society are alike honourable, and that the privileges 
of social equality should be accorded to all, in pro- 
portion to their virtue and intelligence. Husbandmen, 
mechanics, merchants, and physicians stood upon 
their individual merits, without regard to their callings, 
and some of each class were found in the legislative 
and judicial departments of the government. Wil- 
liam Penn expressed a wish that his own children 
should be husbandmen and housewives, and one of 
his sons was placed to learn the business of a linen- 
draper in Bristol. Among the colonists generally 
the same views prevailed, and the most respectable 
citizens thought it no derogation from their standing 
to bring up their children to husbandry or mechanical 
employments. This feature in society sprang out 
of their religious principles; and if not peculiar to 
Pennsylvania, was more fully developed there than 
in any other colony. It had a most happy influence 
in elevating the labouring classes, who were not consi- 
dered, as in Europe, the drudges in society, but as 
members of the body, entitled to the respect as well 
as the sympathies of all.” 


Throughout his work Mr. Janney constantly 
7 lies the peculiar tenets of the Society of 

riends as tests by which to decide grave social 
— We content ourselves with indicating 
the fact; but our self-imposed rules preclude us 
from following hismanifestations of feeling, which 
are evidently sincere, though we may say that 
they impart to the narrative something of mono- 
tony.— We will rather select some anecdotes 
which may interest our readers.— 


“When William Penn was convinced of the 
principles of Friends, and became a frequent atten- 
dant at their meetings, he did not immediately relin- 
quish his gay apparel; it is even said that he wore a 
sword, as was then customary among men of rank 
and fashion. Being one day in company with 
George Fox, he asked his advice concerning it, saying 
that he might, perhaps, appear singular among 
Friends, but his sword had once been the means of 
saving his life without injuring his antagonist, and 
moreover, that Christ has said,‘ He that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.’ George 
Fox answered, ‘I advise thee to wear it as long as 





thou canst.’ Not long after this they met agin 
when William had no sword, and said to him, 
‘ William, where is thy sword?’—‘Oh!” said he, ‘] 
have taken thy advice; I wore it as long as I coulg) 
This anecdote, derived from reliable tradition, seems 
to be characteristic of the men and the times, }; 
shows that the primitive Friends preferred that they 
proselytes should be led by the principle of diving 
truth in their own minds, rather than follow the 
opinions of others without sufficient evidence, * + 
It is worthy of remark, that no peculiar form of 
dress has ever been prescribed by the discipline of 
Friends. The first members of the Society wore the 
dress then common among serious and relig; 
people in England; it was much more simple than 
that worn in fashionable society; and when, in the 
reign of Charles IT., the nation became infected with 
that passion for gaudy and extravagant apparel which 
distinguished his court, the Friends still adhered t 
their :plain and simple costume, and thus 
peculiar by refusing to follow the changeable fashions 
of the world. They maintained that the only 
objects of dress are decency and comfort, and that 
useless ornaments and gaudy apparel are inconsistent 
with the Christian profession.” 

That Penn was not ill qualified for a courtier 
is shown by the following anecdote; for which 
Mr. Janney quotes the ‘ Memoirs ofthe Histor. 
cal Society of Pennsylvania.’— 

“Tt is related by an American writer, that ‘the 
king asked William Penn to explain the difference 
between their religion, the Roman Catholic and that 
of the Quakers. He answered, by comparing the 
one to the hat then worn by himself, which was plain. 
the other to that of the king, which was adomed 
with feathers and ribands. “The only difference,” 
said he, “lies in the ornaments which have beep 
added to thine.” 

Some of the letters in which Penn alludes to 
the conduct of his scapegrace son are affecting, 
and betray through the quietism of his habitual 
manner the anguish of a parent’s heart. He 
writes to Logan, his agent at Philadelphia :— 

“* Take him,’ he says, ‘away to Pennsbury, and 
there give him the true state of things, and weigh 
down his levities, as well as temper his resentm 
and inform his understanding, since all depends upon 
it,as well for his future happiness asin measure the 
country’s. * * Watch him, outwit him, and honestly 
overreach him, for his good. Fishings, little journies, 
(as to see the Indians, &c.,) will divert him, and 
interest friends to bear all they can, and melt towards 
him, at least civilly, if not religiously. He will con- 
fide in thee. S. Carpenter, Richard Hill, and 
Isaac Norris could gain his confidence, and tender 
Griffith Owen—not the least likely, for he sees and 
feels—I should rejoice. Pennsylvania has cost me 
dearer in my poor child than all other considerations. 
The Lord pity and spare in his great mercy. I yst 
hope.’ ” 

Of the chapter in which Mr. Janney discusses 
Mr. Macaulay’s charges we need say nothing. 
It has no new facts to advance beyond what 
have appeared from Mr. Forster and Mr. Dixon; 
but Mr. Janney prints in extenso several of the 
letters appealed to by Mr. Macaulay, and leaves 
the reader to follow his own judgment. We 
need not re-discuss the subject :—having gone 
into the matter at some length last year. After 
reading the case again asit is put by Mr. Janney, 
we are distinctly confirmed in our opinion that 
Mr. Macaulay’s charges of moral turpitude (for 
his insinuations go that length) have no histori- 
cal foundation. Mr. Macaulay is bound, we 
think, to notice the labours of Messrs. Forster, 
Dixon and Janney. The greatest and most ac- 
pore se author is the very one to whom 
candour in repairing an error ought to cost the 
least. If in the future editions of his ‘ History’ 
there be no modification of the charges against 
Penn, then appeal to authority and testimony 
is of little use in discussing historical questions. 
On Penn’s rank as a political character we offer 
no opinion,—but of his integrity as a man we 
have no doubt. General Napier took special care 
to support his statements in his ‘ History of the 
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Peninsular War’ against his various critics :— 
put he had never taken up ground so unfavour- 
able for giving battle upon as Mr. Macaulay 
has in his attacks on William Penn. 





istory of the British Conquests in India. By 
Bisery of St. John. 2vols. Colburn & Co. 


Tuat it is not necessary.to have lived in the 
East in order to — a knowledge of Indian 
affairs, Burke and Mill are in their several ways 
striking examples. In Burke’s case, poetic 
temperament and a dramatic will enabled him to 
create from the prosiest of details and the driest 
of facts a vivid impression of Oriental life and 
manners, with its gorgeous sunshine playing on 
cities older than the capitals of Christendom, its 
id flow of existence broken at times by ex- 
plosions of the most ungovernable passion, its 
abject and passive poverty contrasted with the 
endour of barbaric ae Mill, with less 
but larger industry than Burke pos- 
eed, made himself by dint of close dep so 
familiar with the laws, the customs, and the 
history of that remarkable country, that the 
test of Oriental writers confesses that with 
all his own advantages of time and inquiry he 
despaired of producing a history of British 
er in Hindustan to replace Mill’s work on 
the library table. That an author has not been 
in Asia is therefore no conclusive argument 
inst his right to treat an Indian topic :—and 
if further proof were needed that the affairs of 
Simla and Calcutta may be discussed in London, 
Mr. Horace St. John’s two volumes would 
afford it. 

This new contribution to the literature of our 
dominion in the East has the advantage of a 
well-marked object—a defence of the course of 

lish extension in Hindistan. Many of our 

ers will dispute Mr. St. John’s inferences, 
‘for he writes with the vigour of a strong par- 
tizan. In his opinion, the settlement of the 
Saxon on the banks of the Indus and of the 
‘Ganges was a political necessity. The gradual 
extinction of all native dynasties and systems 
was an inevitable consequence of the first set- 
tlement of the superior race in the vicinity of 
the inferior. This ‘“ developement of empire,” 
as Sir Robert Peel used to style it, Mr. St. 
John undertakes to vindicate from the attacks 


of such sentimental and benevolent persons as 


entertain scruples about the right of the strong 
arm or the morality of the over-ruling brain. 
His views are not our views. His principles 
seem to us often arbitrary, and more frequently 
unphilosophical. But we have argued the 
morals of the Indian question too recently to 
leave it desirable that we should now re-open 
the case—We will, however, allow Mr. St. 
John to state in his own way the results of our 
century of government in that country :—this 
being the best side of the case—though treated 
somewhat en beau—which he has to present on 
behalf of the Company.— 


“There have been, and there are, those who re- 
present our government of India as an invariable op- 
pression, which has overthrown the ancient systems 
without replacing them by any institutions to recom- 
pense the native race for the independence it has lost. 
Singular grounds for these accusations are chosen. 
The mouldering trophies of the Imperial age are 
pointed to as signs of an unhappy change. But they 
are evidences of a fortunate revolution. Old palaces 
are in ruins; but cottages multiply and are inhabited 
im peace: royal gardens, beautiful as paradise, lie in 
neglect ; but the plains are covered with harvests 
which are safely gathered in. Formerly a few splen- 
did cities attested the wealth of monarchy ; now the 
face of a regenerated country displays the prosperity 
ofnations. The ancient princes of the land lavished 
on a pavilion or a tomb the riches of a province ; but 
myriads lived houseless, that the royal dead might 
have gorgeous habitations. Under the past system 





India decayed, while her oppressors flourished; under 
the new, India has bloomed and endowed its rulers 
with the thank-offerings of its increase. It is true 
that policy and justice may require many reforms in 
the fiscal administration, but it is equally untrue that 
any deliberate tyranny is practised. However, these 
accusers have been ably answered. There may be 
a collision of opinions respecting the grounds of ac- 
quisition: there can be none as to the blessings India 
has derived from the change of rule. The contrast 
of its former with its present condition is as great as 
that between the England of the middle ages and 
the England of this day. Itis not true that our 
authority rests on the point of the bayonet. It is 
rooted in the hearts of the people. It is defended 
by native swords, which cheerfully aid us in pre- 
serving peace in the centre, and safety on the fron- 
tier, of our empire. A desire for profit, which it is 
easy to term a lust of gain, of course led the English 
to the East; this no one will deny. But the con- 
fession is no less just, that the dominion acquired by 
arms has been secured by law. If the barbarians 
have remained barbarous (which cannot truly be 
affirmed) the Europeans have retained their civiliza- 
tion, and will communicate it to the races they go- 
vern. The process has already commenced. Peace, 
security, and social order, which they never before 
enjoyed, have been bestowed on the people of Hin- 
dustan. Equal advantages have been gained by the 
poor, who had no hope in their poverty, and the 
rich, who had no pleasure in their wealth. They 
have a free press; they are receiving education ; 
their industry has improved ; famines, which were 
once the scourge and curse of the land, generating 
the crime of infanticide, now never occur; child- 
murder, with the immolation of women, has been 
suppressed ; their trade is more flourishing; their 
condition in every respect is better; their manners 
are being purified; and many features of their ancient 
barbarism are rapidly wearing away. This has been 
accomplished by the government of the East India 
Company, described by a Frenchman as one of the 
most glorious works of civilization. The origin and 
plan of that government were singular, but its fruits 
have been remarkable also; and it is not easy to 
imagine a form of administration which could wisely 
replace it. Any sudden or violent change, indeed, 
would be dangerous to the prosperity of India. In- 
quiries into the conduct of affairs may, nevertheless, 
be desirable; but the statesman’s remark was only 
strictly just—That any investigation into the general 
policy of the East India Company must result in 
additional honour to that association.” 


The statesman here referred to was Sir 
Robert Peel; whose comprehensive mind was 
frequently and deeply engaged with Eastern 
affairs, — but whose confidence in the East 
India Company as a legislative body was 
scarcely so great as Mr. St. John would allow 
his reader to infer. The picture above rendered, 
though correct in some of its outlines, is not so 
in kee :—but, as we have already remarked, 
our author is a thorough partizan of the 
Leadenhall-Street proprietors.—On the policy 
of modifying the Company’s Charter he remarks, 
—after an elaborate description of the Court of 
Directors and of its mode of conducting busi- 
ness.— 

“ The question of continuing its existing privileges 
or dissolving it altogether, is now included among 
the prominent objects of public attention. It is, 
indeed, a strange engine of government—for a go- 
vernment it still is, though the title is sometimes 
disputed, sinceit can controul the choice of governors; 
and they who select the men who administer, deter- 
mine the character of the administration. It is 
extraordinary in its design, singular in its conduct; 
but one which we should correct in order to conserve, 
and not attack in order to destroy. If it admit cor- 
ruption, eradicate that evil; but wherever immense 
patronage is vested, abuses will insinuate themselves, 
and a cabinet is not more impregnable against undue 
influences than a court of directors. Vicious prac- 
tices, too, may be foreign and excrescent, and not 
inherent in a system. If its irresponsibility be im- 
perfect—which is scarcely possible, since it is answer- 
able for every despatch and every instruction—let it 


be placed under more controul. If its duties are 
slowly performed, quicken them by the steady, con- 
tinuous and irresistible pressure of public opinion. 
Reform in the spirit of reform, which is the true 
office of legislation; but hesitate for the sake of a 
general theory to destroy an organized and balanced 
machine which has afforded peace and security to 
a hundred millions of people in Asia. That the 
Company will be extinguished is, however, a proba- 
bility so remote, that it requires no discussion. Unity 
in the plan of governing an empire is an attractive 
theory, and the principle of a machine like this is 
anomalous; but the English people is least of all 
flattered by the pictures of speculative and experi- 
mental politicians. The structure presents antiquity 
without decay, and has not yet survived its use. 
Whether it comprehends or faithfully guards all the 
momentous interests of humanity and policy which 
are committed to its care, is a question open to con- 
troversy. Whether, however, the popular legislature 
is now so far educated to an acquaintance with the 
history, the religion and laws, manners, resources, 
industry, trade, arts, castes, classes, opinions, preju- 
dices, traditions, local feelings, actual condition or 
wants of India, seems to admit of little doubt. Such 
knowledge is still peculiar toa few. The techni- 
calities of the most abstruse sciences are not more 
unintelligible to the general body of persons in this 
country than the very names of Zillah and Sudder 
Courts. Some who possess this information in a 
greater or less degree, desire Parliament to adopt 
the whole legislative controul of India, because they 
imagine every member is equally well instructed 
with themselves; but from 1834 to 1852, small change 
in this respect is observable. Whenever Asiatic 
topics were then introduced, they were listened to 
impatiently, treated with indifference, and eagerly 
dismissed. Such subjects are not only uninteresting, 
but obnoxious to the general body of the House. 
This feeling is no more than natural in that senate. 
It is the prevailing tone of the country, which is 
undoubtedly very ill acquainted with the social and 
political state of the East. * * When this great 
question is raised among those whose deliberations 
will be conclusive, the welfare of India can only be 
promoted by an investigation conducted in a spirit 
of the most judicial impartiality. The subject is 
not one for vehement and untempered accusation on 
the one hand, or for florid and unqualified eulogy 
on the other. ‘ Passion and ignorance,’ said a great 
writer, ‘ are always despotic,’ and if these constitute 
the spirit of the East India reform, it will secure no 
honour for the imperial, or blessing for the dependent, 
race. The institution has to be tried by the test of 
its own achievements and the circumstances which 
have influenced its career.” 

Though we cannot accept all the opinions 
expressed in these volumes, we can recommend 
them for their literary merits. The style is 
graphic and spirited. The facts are well 
related and artistically grouped. The narrative 
is always readable and interesting. Mr. St. 
John is not an impartial judge, but he is a fair 
advocate,—and as a full presentation of the 
Indian question on one side, his book may be 
advantageously consulted by all who wish to be 
informed on a subject which is about to engage 
the most serious attention of statesmen and 
of public writers. 





Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or, 
Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in 
search of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition in 
the Years 1850-51. By Lieut. S. Osborn. 

The Search for Franklin: a Suggestion submit- 
ted tothe British Public. By A. Petermann. 
Longman & Co. 

Tue first of these is a smart book by a smart 

officer ; who, eschewing all attempt at fine writ- 

ing, polished periods, or learned disquisitions on 
questions relating to magnetism or meteorology, 

prints such portions of his Journal—written in a 

seaman-like style—as are best calculated to in- 

terest the inquirer into the perils and mysteries 
of Arctic navigation. That the history of the 





late Searching Expedition—of which Lieut. 
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Osborn was an officer —has little that is com- 
mendable, is evidently the opinion of our 
author; and he candidly confesses that’ when 
he was assailed on his return to England by 
inquiries, ‘Why the Expedition had come 
home?” he was soon made aware that the public 
verdict was justly against them. For the short- 
comings of the Expedition to which he was 
attached, we can, however, express our sincere 
conviction that no blame attaches to our author: 
—we recognize, on the contrary, in his dispo- 
sition the true spirit of Arctic exploration. 

Lieut. Osborn was appointed to the command 
of the Pioneer screw steamer, which acted as 
tender to the Resolute in the late Expedition. 
To an officer of his temperament, who ardently 
desired to be off and doing instead of a tied 
to an “unwieldy colossal snuff-box”’—for to 
such an unship-like affair is the broad-bowed 
Resolute compared,—we can easily understand 
that towing duties must have been far from 
pleasing. ‘Oh Lord, Sir!” said a veteran ice- 
master, ‘“‘ we have some rum craft in the whaling 
ships, but I don’t think anything so sluggish as 
the Resolute;”—and it was proved over and 
over again, that sharp bows and steam power 
are the true elements for successful Arctic 
navigation. 

Shackled by many circumstances connected 
with naval discipline, and filling in his own per- 
son a subordinate position, it could not be ex- 
pected that our author would reveal in his 

ublication all his sentiments respecting the late 
Expedition. In his zeal, however, for the cause 
in which he was engaged, he has allowed cer- 
tain expressions to ooze out which confirm all 
that we have said in condemnation of Capt. 
Austin’s official conduct, and in recognition of 
Capt. Penny’s energy and enterprise. The 
valuable services of the latter are constantly 
mentioned. Many instances of gallant conduct 
on the part of this meritorious, but ill-treated 
officer, are here narrated. Lieut. Osborn re- 
cords his firm persuasion that open water 
exists to the north of Wellington Channel,— 
and that much good work might have been 
done which was left unattempted.— 

“To be condemned (says he), to inactivity, with 
such a body of water close at hand, was painful to 
all but those whom age and prudence seemed to 
justify in congratulating themselves on being yet 
frozen in; and trying as had been many disappoint- 
ments we experienced in the Arctic Regions, there 
was none that pained us more than the ill-luck which 
had consigned our squadron, and its 180 men, to 
inactivity, in an icy prison under Griffith’s Island, 
whilst so much might have been done during the 
thirty days that the waters of Barrow’s Straits, and 
God only knows how much more beside, were clear 
from ice in every shape, and seeming to beckon us 
on to the north-westward.” 

With respect to Wellington Channel—the 
Water of Promise to the Arctic navigator— 
Lieut. Osborn had at least no doubt of its being 
navigable. He says:— 

“We heard that there was water north of the 
remaining belt of ice at the entrance to Wellington 
Channel, but we were like deaf adders; we were 
obstinate, and went into winter quarters, believing 
that nothing more could be done. We were miser- 
ably mistaken.” 

Again— 

“ An open sea existed on both sides of a belt of 

ice, rotten, full of holes, unfit to travel over,—full 
thirty days before the winter set in; and is there an 
Arctic navigator hardy enough to say he believes 
that that belt would have been found there on the 
next spring tide after our squadron was liberated 
from Griffith’s Island?” 
—It cannot, indeed, be longer assumed that 
permanent icy barriers exist in the Arctic seas. 
All our experience of those waters shows, that 
the ice moves not only season after season, 
but frequently during even one short summer. 





But we must give our readers a specimen of 
Lieut. Osborn’s ‘ Leaves.’ Here is a day during 
the winter on board the ships.— 

“Fancy the lower deck and cabins of a ship, 
lighted entirely by candles and oil lamps; every 
aperture by which external air could enter, unless 
under control, carefully secured, and all doors doubled, 
to prevent draughts. It is breakfast time, and reek- 
ing hot cocoa from every mess table is sending up a 
dense vapour, which, in addition to the breath of so 
many souls, fills the space between decks with mist 
and fog. Should you go on deck (and remember 
you go from 50° above zero to 40° below it, in eight 
short steps) a column of smoke will be seen rising 
through certain apertures called ventilators, whilst 
others are supplying a current of pure air. Break- 
fast done—and, from the jokes and merriment, it has 
been a good one—there is a general pulling on of 
warm clothing, and the major part of the officers and 
men go on deck. A few remain, to clean and clear 
up, arrange for the dinner,and remove any damp or 
ice that may have formed in holes or corners during 
the sleeping hours. This done, a muster of all hands, 
called ‘ divisions,’ took place. Officers inspected the 
men, and every part of the ship, to see both were 
clean, and then they dispersed to their several duties, 
which at this severe season were very light ; indeed, 
confined mainly to supply the cook with snow to 
melt for water, keeping the fire-hole in the floe open, 
and sweeping the decks, Knots of two or three 
would, if there was not a strong gale blowing, be 
seen taking exercise at a distance from the vessels ; 
and others, strolling under the lee, discussed the past 
and prophesied as to the future. At noon, soups, 
preserved meats, or salt horse, formed the seamen’s 
dinner, with the addition of preserved potatoes, a 
treat which the gallant fellows duly appreciated. 
The officers dined somewhat later—2 p.m. A little 
afternoon exercise was then taken, and the evening 
meal, of tea, next partaken of. If it was school 
night, the voluntary pupils went to their tasks, the 
masters to their posts; reading men producing their 
books, writing men their desks, artists painted by 
candle-light, and cards, chess, or draughts, combined 
with conversation, and an evening’s glass of grog, and 
a cigar or pipe, served to bring round bed-time again. 
Monotony was our enemy, and to kill time our 
endeavour: hardship there was none; for all we 
underwent in winter quarters, in the shape of cold, 
hunger, or danger, was voluntary. Monotony, as I 
again repeat, was the only disagreeable part of our 
wintering at Griffith’s Island. Some men amongst 
us seemed in their temperament to be much better 
able to endure this monotony than others; and others 
who had no source of amusement—such as reading, 
writing, or drawing—were much to be pitied. No- 
thing struck one more than the strong tendency to 
talk of home, and England: it became quite a dis- 
ease. We, for the most part, spoke as if all the most 
affectionate husbands, dutiful sons, and attached 
brothers, had found their way into the Arctic Expe- 
ditions. From these maudlins, to which the most 
strong-minded occasionally gave way, we gladly 
sought refuge in amusements,—such as theatres and 
balls.” 

Lieut. Osborn is not a man to succumb under 
era or even extraordinary, difficulties. 
Precisely in proportion to their magnitude and 
to surrounding dangers do his spirits rise; and 
although not unwilling to confess that there are 
perils to be encountered in navigating the Arctic 
Seas, he feels confident that with Franklin’s 
well-known caution and experience the entire 
destruction of his ships and crews could scarcely 
have happened.— 

“Everybody who goes to the frozen regions tells 
of the hairbreadth escapes and imminent dangers 
attendant on Arctic navigation. I am free to ac- 
knowledge, I have ‘piled the agony’ to make my 
work sell. Behold the ‘Pioneer’ in a nip in Mel- 
ville Bay ; the ‘ Resolute’ thumping the Pack off 
Griffith’s Island ; the ‘ Assistance’ holding on to a 
floe-edge with a moving one threatening to sink her ; 
and the ‘Intrepid’ on the slope of an iceberg, high 
and dry: yet all are safe and sound in Woolwich 
dockyard: the brigs, ‘ Rescue’ and ‘Advance,’ beset 
for 267 days, drifting during a Polar winter 1150 
miles, enduring all possible hardship and risk, yet 





both vessels and men are safe and sound. Capt, 
Penny's two vessels, the ‘Lady Franklin’ ang 
‘Sophia,’ if their figure-heads could speak, would ‘a 
tale unfold.” Not the most extraordinary part of 
their adventures was, being caught ina gale in a bay 
on the coast of Greenland, and being forced bya 
moving iceberg, through a field of ice full three fee 
thick, the vessels rearing and plunging through it ; yet 
they are all safe and eound. The‘ North Star,’ the 
‘ Enterprise,’ and the ‘ Investigator,’ and farther 

the ‘ Terror,’ farther still, the ‘ Dorothea’ and ‘Trent, 
have, with many more we could enumerate, seen no 
ordinary Arctic dangers; but, thanks to a mercify} 
Providence, unattended with loss of life. Why. 
therefore, in the name of charity, consign those who 
are dear to us, as relatives, friends, or countrymen, 
to sudden death in the dark waters of Lancaster 
Sound or Baffin’s Bay. No one who knew the men 
of that gallant squadron would so libel the leader, or 
his officers, as to suppose them to have turned back 
when at the threshold of their labours: if he does 
he does them foul injustice. And against such J 
appeal, in the name of that humanity which wag 
never invoked in vain in a Christian land.” 

Lieut. Osborn is again commanding his dash- 
ing Pioneer in the Arctic Seas;—and we sin- 
cerely trust that he will return to us with an- 
other Journal, recording the discovery of our 
long-lost countrymen. 

Those among our readers who are interested 
in everything Sans to Arctic navigation 
and discovery, particularly as bearing on the 


question of a vast Polar basin in which it is. 


conceived Franklin may be imprisoned, will not 
have forgotten Mr. Petermann’s ingenious and 
able communication to this journal in which he 
urged with great earnestness the desirableness 
of sending an expedition into the supposed 
Arctic Basin by a route between Splicbeeei 
and Nova Zembla. 

Mr. Petermann based his plan on sound phy- 
sical laws, and we have reason to believe that 
his views were favourably entertained by several 
eminent Arctic authorities. At the time when 
his scheme was published, Capt. Beatson’s- 
expedition was so far organized that its depar 
ture was regarded as a certain event;—but 
unforeseen circumstances having combined to 
a its despatch, Mr. Petermann has repub> 

ished his former papers in a collected form, 
and added to them new matter strengthening 
his arguments, which all tend in favour of sending 
such a ship as Capt. Beatson undertook to com- 
mand by the route above mentioned. In the 
present publication Mr. Petermann gives ex- 
tracts from a very rare work by Capt. Pagés, 
entitled ‘ Voyages autour du Monde, et vers les 
Deux Poles,’ in 1767-76, showing that it was 
the opinion of that experienced Arctic navi- 
gator that the opening between Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla was at all times the most 
practicable route to the North Pole;—and the 
voyages and journies of Parry and Wrangell 
show that the physical features of that part of 
the Arctic regions have not altered since Capt. 
Pagés’s time. Mr. Petermann also gives ex- 
tracts from Barentz’s ‘ Voyage to effect a North- 
Eastern Passage in the Commencement of the 
Seventeenth Century;’ 
afford the only information that we 
specting the temperature, winds, ice, animal life, 
and other natural features, during the winter in 
a Polar region surrounded b th 
Ocean. In this voyage the Hollanders were com 
pelled to winter at the north-eastern aos 
of Nova Zembla for ten months; during whic 

time they kept a very minute journal, im 
which mention is constantly made of a more 
or less open sea being perceived. Under date 
of the 24th of December it is stated,—‘‘ Being 
Christmas Even, it was faire wether, then we 
opened our door againe, and saw much open 
water in the sea, for we had heard the sea crack: 


and drive.” —And on the 7th of March,—“ Saw 
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more open water in the sea, and about the land, 
whereby we were in doubt that the ship in that 
foule weather and driving of the sea would be 
joose, While we were shut up in our house, 
and we should have no meanes to help it.”"— 
During their sojourn on Nova Zembla it ap- 
ars that abundance of drift wood was picked 
pen the shore sufficient to supply the party 
with fuel through the winter, and animals were 
sufficiently numerous to afford a considerable 
uantity of food. ’ 

These authorities are, it must be acknowledged, 
very conclusive as arguments towards essaying 
the route recommended by Mr. Petermann ;— 
and as Capt. Beatson’s ship has now become the 
property of Lady Franklin, and is ready to pro- 
ceed to the Arctic seas, we should not be sorry 
to see her bow turned in the direction of a route 
so promising as the above. 

n the meanwhile, Mr. Petermann deserves 

at credit for his suggestions:—which in the 
event of the present Government Expeditions 
being unfruitful, must, we think, command the 
attention of the Admiralty. 











Letters of Richard Reynolds. With a Memoir 
of his Life. By his Grand-daughter, Hannah 
Mary Rathbone, Author of ‘The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby.’ Gilpin. 

Tus book was wanted as an addition to our 

Lives of Benefactors. The name of the muni- 

ficent Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, has long 

been a household word in all places where 

“bellshave knolled to church,” among all persons 

by whom alms have been given and charitable 

purposes entertained. It has been well known 
that his was beneficence accompanied by that 
humility which loves to hide its good deeds, and 
that self-abnegation which is willing to endure 
occasional publicity as an example to others. In 

a spirit of reverence alike earnest and tender, 

Mrs. Rathbone has traced the few incidents 

which marked the life of this good man, and 

filled up the character by his correspondence. 

Though her share of the book would have borne 

more elaboration, and a closer assemblage of 

those minute traits, humours and characteristics 
which set off deep affections and noble purposes, 
by showing that they have belonged to “ a man 
and a brother,” the tone in which she has exe- 
cuted her task is unexceptionable. There is no 
flattery of her venerable relative; he is simply 
described as an upright man in the best sense 
of the word—not obsequiously subjecting him- 
self to temporal or spiritual oppression ;— 
honourable and liberal in carrying on the busi- 
ness of life ;—and munificent in the distribution 
of the wealth which crowned his endeavours. 
Though he belonged to a sect demanding from 
its members renunciations extreme in their 
asceticism, and though by habit and choice he 
conformed to its ordinances, Richard Reynolds 
admitted and cherished tastes of a liberality 
beyond that of the Quaker rubric. His letters 
reveal traces of a wider circle of reading than 
was then customary with those of his peculiar 
creed. He was fond of pictures and engravings, 

—even admitted music into his grave house, 

though this was in the form of an Zolian harp 

—and appears to have taken an eager delight in 

travelling, in gardening,—in short, in every 

erage thing which can make life enjoyable. 
ince, however, we have mentioned Richard 

Reynolds as a giver, we shall confine our ex- 

tract to a passage illustrating this phase of his 

character. Speaking of his removal to Bristol, 
after many years spent in the management of 

a large iron-work in Shropshire, Mrs. Rathbone 

says :— 

“In this large city my grandfather soon found 
ample scope for the exercise of his benevolent desire 
to promote the happiness and lessen the sufferings 





of his fellow-creatures, He took a lively interest in 
the various public charities, being the founder of the 
Samaritan Society, and giving his warm and liberal 
support to others, particularly the Strangers’ Friend, 
Misericordia, the Orphan Asylum, the Infirmary and 
the Alms-Houses. The increase of the population, 
and diminished value of money, pressed so heavily 
on some of these institutions, that the intentions and 
expectations of their founders and original promoters 
could not be fulfilled without further support. He 
solicited, personally and by letter, subscriptions on a 
large scale for augmenting the fund for the payment 
of a weekly sum to the inhabitants of the alms- 
houses, going from house to house,—by his own zeal 
kindling that of others,—and by the authority which 
his own liberality gave him, exercising a degree of 
influence which he would not otherwise have 

sessed over those whom he knew could afford to con- 
tribute largely. One gentleman to whom he applied, 
of acknowledged wealth and importance in the city, 
had given him a cheque for 500/., and he left the 
room, but returning instantly, said he would give 
him back the cheque, as such a sum from him would 
do the cause more harm than good. The gentleman 
immediately wrote another for a thousand pounds, 
and gave it tohim. He himself gave 2,000/. (one 
of his friends says four) to this fund, and 4,000/. to 
the Trinity Alms-houses. * * He strongly disap- 
proved of making charitable bequests by will, and 
left no legacies of this nature in his own; and it is 
therefore only doing him justice to state some of the 
cases in which he bestowed considerable amounts of 
money, during his life-time. The numerous com- 
mittees on which he acted brought under his notice 
and consideration the fluctuation to which institu- 
tions entirely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
were liable; with him, to become aware of an evil, 
was to excite the wish and the endeavour to remove 
it; and in 1808 he placed in the hands of trustees 
the sum of 10,5001, which was by them invested 
in lands in Monmouthshire, the income arising from 
the rents of these estates, after contingent expenses 
were paid, to be distributed between seven of the 
charitable institutions in Bristol, named in the deed 
of trust, in such manner and proportion, either to 
one alone, or between any, as should at the time 
appear expedient to the trustees—this, under certain 
conditions, specified in the trust deed. An addition 
to the Infirmary being greatly wanted, he devoted 
much of his time to that object, also subscribing 
2,6002. It was on this occasion that the Committee 
received an anonymous donation of a thousand 
pounds, entertaining no doubt who was the giver; 
and on the following day one of their number hap- 
pening to meet Richard Reynolds, thanked him, in 
the name of the Committee, for his acceptable dona- 
tion. He did not deny it, but said,‘ Thou hast no 
authority for saying I sent the money; and on the 
gentleman repeating, in strong terms, the acknow- 
legment of the Committee, and refusing to be thus 
satisfied, my grandfather quietly said, * Well, I see 
thou art determined that I should give you a thou- 
sand pounds;’ and the next day they received a do- 
nation of that sum with his name, thus doubling his 
first contribution. To these gifts may be added 
(beside his annual subscription) donations of 1,260/. 
to the Strangers’ Friend, 900/. to the Misericordia, 
5007. to the Refuge, the same to the Orphan Asy- 
lum, and to the Bible Society 9007. Of several 
other smaller amounts one only from its purpose, 
need be mentioned—that of 300/. to Temple Parish, 
towards supplying a better supply of water for the 
poor. * * In several instances he paid the debts of 
persons confined for debt in prison; one case, in 
1798, was that of two men, who, with their wives 
and twenty-two children, were imprisoned in a small 
room in the King’s Bench. Their distressing situa- 
tion was made known to him, and he procured their 
release. Unwilling to be known as the giver of large 
sums, he frequently gave his name with his subscrip- 
tion, and forwarded a further and larger contribution 
anonymously, as in the instance of the distress in 
Germany, when he privately added 500/. to the sum 
given with his name. It was, for many years, his 
habit to employ others to act for him in London and 
elsewhere, in dispensing such sums as he wished to 
devote to charitable purposes, in every case, with a 
scrupulous care that his name should not be known. 
To one party in London he remitted 20,0002, during 





the distress in 1795. He had four almoners con- 
stantly employed in Bristol, who brought their ac- 
counts to him every week, which contained the 
names of each person or family who had been re- 
lieved, the sum given, and the circumstances. He 
was very particular in requiring them, when applied 
to by beggars, to go at the instant to their house or 
lodgings, as this promptitude prevented the parties 
having time to prepare for the visit of inspection. 
Whenever he found that any person was receiving 
assistance from more than one of his agents, their 
name was struck off the list. * * He was equally 
generous in all his private transactions, and he paid 
over large sums rather than allow the most remote 
possibility of error in the settlement of an account. 
In one instance, where he held shares in an under- 
taking, by which the contracting party for its con- 
struction was a loser, he did not choose to be the 
possessor of a property for which he considered he 
had not paid the cost,—and he paid to the con- 
tractor the proportion of the excess which attached 
not only to the shares which he originally held, but 
to those which he subsequently purchased. Not the 
least to be appreciated was the consideration and 
delicacy with which he assisted many persons who 
were not ostensible objects of charity, (to use this 
word in its common sense) and many who, through 
relationship, or other ties of personal interest, or esti- 
mable conduct, were felt by him to have claims upon 
his kindness and generosity. He kept a minute and 
accurate account of this portion, as of every other or 
his expenditure, but he contrived so to enter the sums 
which he gave away, that no one could learn their 
precise destination.” 

Though the correspondence contains few 
points or passages such as make a good figure 
in a literary journal, it will repay the examina- 
tion of all accustomed to study similar records, 
who recollect how the reiteration of a few set 
phrases and favourite texts in support of favourite 
opinions is apt to overspread everything like 
the expression of natural feeling or individual 
humour.—There is something of the formality 
of the time in these letters: expatiations on the 
sweets of friendship, and descriptions of the 
beauties of nature, Sram with a form and in 
an order thought befitting the dignity of corre- 
spondence in days when people kept copies of 
their own epistles. The style is stiff and the 
tone subdued. But the reader will, nevertheless, 
find shadowed in them such a large-minded, 
upright, bounteous and sincere man as we have 
described,— and may place the record of his 
‘works and days”’ on the philanthropists’ shelf 
in his library without fear of any scandal and 
disturbance such as are sometimes brought 
thither in the form of spiritual eccentricity or 
sectarian bitterness. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Vagaries of Life. By W. Wellington Cairnes, 
Esq. 2 vols.—Among the “‘ vagaries of life” few 
are more frequent than those which lead the in- 
competent into print :—yet we have seldom been 
treated to an exhibition morecurious than this. The 
limits of nature are not respected; but greater novel- 
ists than Mr. W. Wellington Cairnes have ventured 
on caricature in their Mrs. Pardiggles and in their 
Vicars of Wrexhill,—and he may plead their exam- 
ple for his flagrant picture of the fanatical Mrs. 
Lawrence. Lest the reader should imagine that 
we put on the black cap too willingly with regard to 
things calling themselves novels, we will treat him to 
one of the meekest of ‘‘ the serious lady’s” frenzies. 
—‘‘And so we come to Lawrenceville, where great 
changes are in progress, Greenspur and mother 
having arrived. This latter old beldame, deaf and 
frail, but crafty, makes believe her dear Harold 
to be the most exemplary of mortals, quite a para- 
gon for virtue and godliness. Mrs. Lawrence, 
wearing a face of elation and righteous triumph, 
meets her ill-starred daughter alone. — ‘ Well, 
Hélena, my love, where are the beard and mous- 
taches ? And so you have been mistaken after all; 
—I think you will credit your mother the next 
time; and I really hope you feel ashamed of your- 
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self, after thus calumniating and backbiting an 
innocent man.’—‘ I was mistaken, certainly, or he 
is changed,’ calmly answered Hélena.—‘ Changed, 
did you say?’ retorted her mother fiercely; ‘and 
so you yet retain your wilful op Learn, 
madame! that unless the hand of Providence in- 
terpose to prevent it, you shall be the wedded wife 
of this worthy Christian warrior within a fortnight : 
I have already arranged it with his mother, and 
this very evening all shall be explained to himself.’ 
‘Hélena,’ she added, with tragic emphasis, 
‘ you are loved, nay, idolized, by Greenspur; your 
fortune, recollect, is mine to withhold or give: obey 
me, and you shall be happy; disobey, and I have 
power to make you wretched! Trifle, then, 
no longer with your best interests; the young 
man’s mother tells me that on her death he falls 
into an estate of many thousands a-year; squander 
not such golden prospects on the mere unfounded 
caprice of your evil-prompting heart ; nay, even 
for your own sake, who rave madly for the excite- 
ment and freedom of that profitless sphere in which 
you have been reared, consider that, while the 
world and the things of this world are shut out 
from the unpretending retirement of my house, 
under your own roof you may introduce, should 
Satan take such hold upon your mind, those 
vanities and pomps which God has strengthened 
me to discard. On all accounts, Miss Law- 
rence, it is meet, right, and your bounden 
duty, to yield obedience in this as in every 
matter to your parent; but if, in the blindness of 
infidelity, you resist my prayerful, heaven-directed 
choice, I can hold out to you no prospect of happi- 
ness, either in this world or that which is to 
come !’”—Other pages in this book, besides being 
no less ridiculously sad than the above, are need- 
lessly bad in taste (to use gentle words). How, 
considering what the shilling librarieshave become, 
high-priced trash like this can manage to get 
before the public, is a mystery—the only solution 
of which is the existence of a power in Vanity 
little less strong than that of the self-sacrifice 
which has conducted more wisely enthusiastic per- 
sons to the honours of martyrdom. 

The Life and Adventures of James Kelly O' Dwyer. 
3 vols.—We invite the reader possessing a brisk 
imagination to consider what the dullest attempt 
at farce and the most tedious Irish novel could be 
supposing the two combined :—and he will fail, 
after imagination shall have done its best, —or 
its worst—to reach the staleness, the grimace, 
and the wearisomeness of ‘‘ James Kelly O’ Dwyer.” 
Having ploughed through the first volume with- 
out coming upon one solitary touch of nature or 
humour—page succeeding page in which the fla- 
grant exaggeration is equalled only by the stu- 
pidity—we are justified in awarding to this book 
the distinction of being the one unreadable tale 
of Irish low life that has been put forth :—and 
should have some curiosity to cross-examine the 
person who professed to have followed its obtuse 
turnings and muddy windings to their close. We 
can hardly fancy it to be of Hibernian origin. 

De Vitd et Scriptis Maverdii Commentatio. By 
Dr. Max. Enger.—A treatise on the life and 
writings of Maverdius,—a learned professor of law 
who flourished at in the first half of the 
eleventh century. It consists of extracts in Arabic, 
with Latin translations, from two of his biographers. 

Daily Bible [lustrations, being Original Readings 
for a Year on Subjects from Sacred History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. By 
John Kitto.—The learned editor of ‘ The Pictorial 
Bible’ and ‘The Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature’ 
here continues his labours. This is the first volume 
of his evening series of daily biblical readings. It 
includes a course of somewhat discursive comments 
on the poetical books of the Old Testament, arrang- 
ed in such a way as to furnish daily portions for 
a quarter of a year. There are a few neat wood- 
cuts, which increase the value of the work. 

The Hexaglot Pentateuch; or, the Five Books of 
Moses in the Original Hebrew, with the Correspond- 
ing Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic.—The 
History of Adam. Edited by-Robert Young.—The 
first five chapters of Genesis in the six languages 
mentioned above,—a work which, as the laborious 
editor states, may be consulted with advantage 





by both the theologian and the philologist. It 
is calculated to assist the former in ascertaining 
the meaning of the original text, and the latter 
in his inquiries into the characteristic features of 
the Semitic languages. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Tue spirit in which a portion of the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries have met the first 
reasonable proposition towards a reform of that 
body, intended to infuse into it new blood and 
arouse it to the life of action, might well make 
timid men despair of its destinies and give up the 
cause of progress in disgust. A motion to rescind 
the recent Resolution by which the cost of member- 
ship was reduced now stands on the books,—in the 
face of arush of archeological strength towards 
the Society determined by the Resolution itself. 
We are unwilling to use any hard words—anxious 
by any means to lull to peace these troubled anti- 
quarian waters :—but in every way this seems to 
us a factious game—played, no doubt, without a 
consciousness of factious motive by many who are 
parties to it. 

Let us look first as a general 
the character and effect of all such proceedings 
of a minority against a majority. They who 
resist as a tyranny the imposition on themselves 
of the will of the more, yet take measures towards 
imposing on the more the will of the less. The 
few seek to over-ride the many, while resenting 
the claim of the many to conclude the few. The 
thing is false in arithmetic and in morals. It 
overlooks that analogous law of the material world 
by which the greater mass invariably attracts the 
less—insisting that the less shall compel the 
greater. When in a corporate unity consisting of 
many members there are opposite opinions, no 
means for unity of action can be devised but that 
which counts the opinions and abides by the nume- 
rical result. Place the two constituencies for 
comparison—and if a process of subtraction give 
a difference of but one, that one must represent the 
sovereignty of the whole. If the strength be in 
the bundle of sticks, the greater strength must be 
recognized in the greater bundle,—and to that the 
dignity of fasces must be given. Whatever seeks to 
overthrow this reasonable and necessary rule, must, 
as a general proposition, be deemed factious. 

Then, let us come to this particular case,—and 
see what it is. The question here in issue is, 
whether a body appealing to the public as a Society 
of Antiquaries shall be a Society of Antiquaries or 
something else. That is not properly a Society of 
Antiquaries, entitled to be invested by Charter 
with the style and dignity which essentially sup- 


roposition at 





pose the antiquarian strength of the land, from 


which very many representatives of that strength 
are directly or indirectly excluded. Sucha Society 
repeats the theatrical manager’s blunder, without 
his excuse. It is a Society of Antiquaries 
with the Antiquaries, to a great extent, left 
out — but not because they cannot be found, 
The great working body of antiquaries,—numig. 
matists or others—like the great majority of work- 
ing minds in all directions, is unfortunately not very 
largely endowed with coins of mo currency,— 
and here is a qualification which, accordingly, jg 
found practically to exclude great numbers of the 
very men whose presence is inferred in the title of 
the association—who can assist in doing the work 
for which it was chartered, and thereby contribute 
at once to its dignity and to its use. Now, the 
remaining proposition is very simple. Js it or is it 
not possible to let these men in at a price which 
they can pay? If a subscription at which the 
antiquary can be got is insufficient to work a 
Society of Antiquaries,—then, a Society of Anti- 
quaries, properly so called, is simply impossible, 
The association which takes its place leaves the 
true Society of Antiquaries outside,—and usurps 
the charter. Financially or professionally, the 
thing fails. Then, comes the question,—is this 
alternative a necessity—Does the financial impos. 
sibility exist /—and just at this point steps in Mr, 
Bruce, and shows, by an argument as clear and 
consequent as any we can conceive, gathered out 
of the history of the Society itself, that its essential 
prosperity has ebbed and flowed inversely with the 
high and low subscription. 

We entreat the members of the Society to read 
Mr. Bruce’s pamphlet again, with minds deter. 
minedly divested of all the passions and prejudices 
that have grown up in this unhappy quarrel— 
to merge all personal sentiment in a common 
wish to justify before the world the name in 
which as a body they are chartered—and to give 
a fair trial to the Resolution which a majority of 
themselves have adopted before they seek to put 
the opinions of the minority in its place. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Sanitary movement is passing into a new 
phase. Hitherto, the care of the public health has 
been confided by society to men or corporations 
having no especial interestin its preservation. From 
their mixed and ever varying composition, govern- 
ments and municipal bodies can seldom give to such 
a subject the calm and close attention requisite 
where so many details are to be mastered, so many 
principles considered, and so large an extent of 
surface watched. As a rule,—a rule, be it said, 
with noble exceptions,—medical men cannot be 
expected, any more than undertakers, to act ear- 
nestly in the matter. They live by disease. An 
epidemic is to them what war is to the soldier,— 
the way to practice, fortune, and professional rank. 
They have a vested interest in fever and cholera. 
Their estate consists in the foul places—the bad 
drains—the putrid heaps of the great city. When 
a physician advocates drainage, fumigation of 
dwellings, water supplies, gardens, and improved 
cottage building, he does so in almost certain vio- 
lence to professional interests. But, if there are 
certain powers interested in the continuance of a 
high rate of mortality, there are others whose in- 
terests are directly concerned the other way. What 
Home Secretaries and Boards of Health have not 
yet done for the public benefit, insurance offices 
might effect. Now that every prudent man insures 
his life—that the revenue of the societies is begin- 
ning to be counted by millions a year,—it may 
become worth the while of these bodies to assume 
some form of superintendence of the public 
health. We know not if this idea has as yet 
occurred to them;—but they have begun to 
complain that the bad drains are destroying 
lives for which they have to . A case has 
just occurred, in which a good life and a thousand 
pounds were sacrificed to a defective sewer. 
The company have paid the money, — which 
they think they ought to be able to recover from 
the Commissioners for Improving the Metropolis, 
the Commissioners of Sewers, or the parish autho- 
rities ;—and they have made a remonstrance on 
the subject. That this expression of the commercial 
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Joss which bad sanitary conditions entail is a strong 
confirmation of one of the economical arguments 
which have been in so many ways pressed upon the 
Government—and that all ible provisions for 
the public health are amongst those duties which 
governments are bound in the highest degree them- 
selves to execute—is beyond doubt. Still, this 
perception by a great interest of its own direct and 

nal loss in the matter might, we think, lead 
to one of those useful institutions in which the 
duties neglected by the State come to be discharged 
by the individual constituent. The public health 
is here found to be an element in the success of a 
great commercial lation,—and where the 
higher motive has fai ed to operate, the lower one 
may be advantageously let in. Might not the 
yarious Insurance offices appoint a committee of 
inspection, empowered to look after the drains, 
heaps, and water-courses in the neighbourhood of 
their clients? Might it not be worth their while 
to contract with the parishes for due attention to 
everything which is necessary to the preservation 
of the public health in its highest state? They pay 
the medical man to detect disease for them,—might 
they not pay the scavenger to sweep it away? A 
few shillings would have cleansed the drain whose 
foulness cost one of the societies a thousand pounds, 
The loss to all the offices in London arising directly 
or indirectly from imperfect sanitary arrangements 
must be very great—perhaps greater in amount 
than would be the sum required to put the whole 
metropolis in good sanitary condition. We throw 
out this hint for the consideration of the Insurance 
Companies :—their interests are precisely identical 
with those of the public. 

Lord Beaumont has given warranty of his inten- 
tion to pre te the promised inquiry into the ex- 
traordinary proceedings which hunted the so-called 
Baroness von Beck into her grave. In the course 
of the week he moved ‘‘an address for a copy of 
the information taken on oath before the Justice of 
the Peace at Birmingham on which a warrant to 
apprehend Wilhelmina von Beck and Constant 
Derra was issued.”—Since we touched this subject 
some weeks ago we have had many painful parti- 
culars respecting this singular case submitted to 
us,—and further evidence ofan important character 
relating to the Baroness’s claim to be what she 
asserted herself in reference to the Hungarian cause 
and campaign. We are sorry to say, this evidence 
gives a very strange character to the letter from 
Southampton in which Kossuth denied any know- 
ledge of the Baroness von Beck.—But as the 
statements laid before us leave the case nearly 
where we had by anticipation placed it before the 
public—as the new evidence confirms rather than 
varies our former view,—we await the issue of a 
trial at law or of a parliamentary inquiry—content 
with having resolutely done our part to force the 
case to one or both of those issues. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison has been elected 
a Trustee of the British Museum, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the decease of the late Earl of Derby. 

The Society of Arts at their Council Meeting on 
Wednesday appointed a deputation to wait on 
the Director and Professors of the Government 
School of Mines for the pu of expressing their 
sense of the advantages which would be derived from 
the delivery of a course of lectures at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street, on the 
mode of occurrence of gold in nature, and the 
means of separating the same from the other mat- 
ters with which it is associated. This institution, 

its connexion with the Geological Survey and 
the facilities afforded in its collections, was, it was 
thought, peculiarly fitted to afford correct infor- 
mation on a subject which is at present one of all- 
absorbing interest. We learn that the suggestion 
was immediately entertained,—and that arrange- 
ments are making for the delivery of the lectures 
forthwith. 
The honours of a baronetcy have been conferred 
the Queen on the Scottish historian—now Sir 
Archibald Alison. 
Once again the Thames Tunnel isa topic of con- 








versation. Another project has been started for 
completing the approaches on either side the 
‘ream, so as to open upacartand waggon way for 
the vast traffic of the southern suburbs of London 


towards the docks and railways on the north. The 
reasons for perfecting this line of communication 
are no doubt very good and very pressing ; but we 
have had too many disappointments already on the 
score of this Tunnel not to hesitate in expressing 
any premature confidence in the proposals now 
made. 

The Country Meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England will be held this year at Lewes, 
—and take place in the middle of next month. 
The last day for receiving implements and seeds 
will be Thursday, the 8th, till 5 in the afternoon : 
—and on Tuesday the 13th stock will be received 
in the Show Yard from 8 in the morning till 4 in 
the afternoon. The Cattle and Implement Yards 
will be open to the public on the 14th; and Friday 
the 16th will be the last day of the show—and of 
the meeting. 

We have received from more than one corre- 
spondent inquiries as to what additional facts have 
come to the knowledge of Mrs. Everett Green to 
justify her in treating as authentic the rumour 
relating to the skeleton with the iron chain round 
its waist said to have been found in the moat of 
Home Castle, while making alterations in the 
castle itself, and conjectured to be that of James 
the Fourth,—which Sir Walter Scott, in his Notes 
on ‘Marmion,’ had pronounced on as an idle 
rumour. — Mrs. Green repeats the story as an 
“important fact,”—but om not give the evi- 
dence on which she arrives at that decision. ‘I 
cannot imagine,” says ‘A Borderer,’ “‘ what altera- 
tions could be going on at Home Castle, as if it 
were used for a dwelling :—whereas, it is a dila- 
pidated ruin, occasionally visited by sight-seeing 
travellers—the noble Earl’s family residing at their 
mansion of The Hirsel, in quite a different part of 
the country.” The argument of ‘A Borderer’ 
scarcely goes to the fact :—but we are of opinion 
that Mrs. Green should state her authority. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Mr. Thomas Quekett, a 
member of the institution, and resident Conser- 
vator of the Hunterian Museum, was elected Pro- 
fessor of Histology. Mr. Quekett is well known 
to the profession by his numerous contributions 
to the advance of microscopical science. 

A testimonial has been presented by the citizens 
of London to Mr. Lambert Jones, in the three 
several forms of a marble bust, a gold chain, and 
an endowed scholarship to be called by his name. 
We fancy we hear some of our distant readers ask 
—Who is Mr. Lambert Jones? Time flies, and 
the world is oblivious. In his day Mr. Jones was 
an active and useful man in the City. To his exer- 
tions we owe in no slight degree the removal of old 
London Bridge,—as those who can remember City 
affairs of a quarter of a century ago are well aware. 
Of the building committee for the new structure 
he acted as chairman,—-as he did also of that for 
re-building the Royal Exchange. He has taken 
an active part in all City improvements. These 
are his claims to the gratitude of the Corpora- 
tion. The ‘‘ Lambert Jones Scholarship” has been 
founded—700/. being invested for that purpose— 
in connexion with the City of London School. 

The new report of the Metropolitan Society 
for improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes shows that the Society is gradually working 
itself into a safe financial position. The dividend 
for the past year is announced at three per cent. 
When it is considered that the managers of this 
Society had a new experiment to make—old pre- 
judices to overcome—many interests to reconcile, 
—that they had a considerable machinery to get 
together—novel forms of dwellings to study—a 
population to introduce to superior habits,—it will 
appear of hopeful augury that the dividend should 
ready be so large. 

** Wednesday last,” writes a Correspondent, 
‘was a memorable day to upwards of 300 ragged 
boys and girls living in St. Giles’s. For some 
years past two ragged schools have been conducted 
in that locality,—but situated in stable yards, 
through which the poor children had to pick their 
way exposed to no small danger. The friends of 
the schools, earnestly desiring to relieve them from 
this, and likewise to bring them into contact with 





ordinary character encountered with spirit and 
determination, succeeded in securing an eligible 
building in the immediate vicinity of the noto- 
rious Church Lane. It was originally intended 
for a gin palace,—and as now adapted is available 
for the instruction of 300 children in comfortable 
and airy rooms. Workshops are attached for the 
purpose of teaching useful trades,—and a dormi- 
tory intended for the accommodation of forty boys 
and forty girls being destitute and friendless. An 
event so auspicious it was felt, as usual in England, 
would not be complete without a dinner :—but on 
this occasion the poor children were the guests at 
the festival. In the evening a public meeting was 
held at St. Martin’s Hall,—at which the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided :—and where it was pleasant 
to find men of various creeds, or forms, joining in 
one common object of practical benevolence.—The 
cost of the buildings and fittings will amount to 
the sum of 2,750I., of which 1,600/. has already 
been subscribed. This leaves a liability of 1,155/. 
It is calculated that the dormitory system intro- 
duced will require about 300/. per annum to sus- 
tain it,—as it is necessary to supply food night and 
morning.” 

The apparatus for the regulation of time by 
means of electricity has at length been got into 
progress of arrangement at Charing Cross, and the 
fixing of the machinery has attracted no slight 
share of popular attention. Our readers are already 
familiar with the nature of the apparatus. When 
it is completed, and the magnetic lines shall ring 
out in all towns through which a railway passes 
the hour of noon at the same instant in which it 
strikes on the astronomical clock at Greenwich, 
we may hope to see local partialities give wa 
and a uniform time-table everywhere adopted. 
In Ireland this is much needed. At present, local 
time is there kept: Galway, Cork, and Dublin 
refusing to submit—as they call it—to each other. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square. — The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven,) 1a.; Catalogue, ls. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, K.A., Sec. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, 
from Nine o’clock till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 
Admission, 1s, Catal le. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS. — This 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES is NOW OPEN, at 
the Portland Gallery, No. 316, ent Street, op; ite the Poly- 
technic Institution, from Nine till dusk.—Admission, ls. Cata- 
logue,1e, Season Tickets, 5s. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 
The AMATEUR EXHIBITION, consisting of upwards of 300 
OnicinaL Works, entirely by Amateur Artists, will remain open 
for a limited period only, at the Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall, oppo- 
site the Opera-House Colonnade.—Admission, 18. from Ten till 
dusk daily. Catalogue, 6d. 














GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
i illustrating the WELLINGTON 


Grand Movi: Diora: 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, coneludin 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOO, is NOW EXHIBITING. 


daily. Afternoons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 


BARTLETT'S DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND. Mr. W. BE 


Mr. J. H. Tully, including “ ie 

*Jews’ Hymn of Wailing,’ &c., which has added so much to its 
celebrity. It is necessary for intending Visitors to note the Ad- 
dress, ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, Hyde Park Corner. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — LECTURES 
by J. H. Peveer. 9 on the ALLEGED ADULTERATION of 
the BURTON BITTE YCH 
eg kt I of PIRACY 





LLUSTRATIONS of the Melodies of 
different Nations, by ee on POPU- 
LAR MUSIC, with Vocal Illus’ lone, by Goo Buckland, Bsq., 
assisted by Miss Blanche Younge.—LECTURE by Mr. Crispe on 
the BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE.—LECTU 
PERIMENTAL PHILUSOPHY.— NEW SERI 
SOLVING VIEWS.— Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. &c.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half- 
price.— For hours see Programme. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. — June 14.—The President, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, in the chair. The com- 
munications were :—‘ Surveys in Western Tibet,’ 





@ purer atmosphere, have, after difficulties of no 


for which the Victoria medal was this year 
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awarded to Capt. H. Strachey. ‘Latest Explo- | 
rations in Southern Africa,’ by Messrs. Living- | 
ston and Oswell; with Observations of the Presi- | 
dent on the New Geological Map of the Cape | 
Colony,’ by Mr. Bain. ‘ Proposal to excavate the | 
Ancient 





bour of Seleucia, with the view to a | 
Communication with the East vid the Euphrates,’ | 
by Capt. W. Allen, R.N. Col. Sykes ‘On Eastern 
Africa.’—J. Locke, Esq., J. C. Cobbold, Esq., | 
I. K. Brunel, Esq., Dr. J. French, Commander 
J. B. West, R.N., Lieut. W. C. Bancroft, D. 
Clark, A. Boinville and G. F. Harris, Esq., Col. 
D’Urban and Prof. Christoforo Negri, of Sardinia, 
were elected Fellows. —The sections illustrating 
Mr. Pennycook’s, of Liverpool, proposal to construct 
upon a large plan terrestrial and celestial globes 
were exhibited and greatly admired.—Sir T. Dyke 
Acland, Col. Sykes, Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
and other gentlemen addressed the meeting on the 
subject of Africa; and the Rev. Mr. Hanson, the 
British Consul at Liberia, made observations ex- 
plaining the progress of civilization among the 
people of his race, and the diminution of the slave 
trade.—In concluding the business of the session, 
the President called attention to the rapidly im- 
proving condition of the Society as evidenced by the 
election of no less than eleven new members that 
evening; expressing a hope that their Vice-Patron 
[His Royal Highness Prince Albert—who was 
present] would support the memorial from the 
Council confided to him, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government would soon think fit to provide with 
a suitable apartment a Society which was so useful, 
and which had offered to provide at its own cost a 
national map office for the use of the country. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.— June 10.— Mr. 
J. Payne Collier, V.P., in the chair.—Nearly the 
whole evening was occupied in the consideration 
of a notice handed in by Mr. Lott for virtually re- 
scinding the resolutions adopted at the last meeting, 
and for again raising the annual subscription and 
the entrance fee to the amount established in 1807. 
Mr. Bruce questioned the right of any Fellow, 
without some previous information to the Society, 
to put any such proposition on the minutes; but 
the Rev. Mr. Hunter and several other members 
argued the contrary, on the wording of the subsist- 
ing bye-law, upon which the opinion of counsel had 
formerly been taken. The bye-law was produced 
and was found to support this view of the question; 
in consequence of which, after about an hour’s dis- 
cussion, Mr. Lott’s notice was placed upon the 
minutes, and ordered to be printed and sent round 
to all the Fellows.—Nearly the only other business 
done was, the reading of between twenty and 
thirty certificates in favour of gentlemen anxious 
to become Fellows at the reduced scale of admission. 


SratisticaL.— June 21.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, 
V.P., in the chair.—This was the last meeting of 
the session.—‘On the Effect of the Remission of 
Taxes on the Revenue in the Thirty Years from 
1822 to 1851 inclusive,’ communicated by Dr. 
Guy, in continuation of a similar communication 
‘On the Immediate Effect of a Remission of Taxes.’ 
It appeared that in this period of thirty years no 
less than 28,679,980/. of taxes were remitted in 
excess of new taxes imposed, at a sacrifice of revenue 
of only 1,982,9207. This remission of taxes was 
extended unequally over the whole period of thirty 
years; upwards of seventeen millions having been 
remitted from 1822 to 1831, nearly four millions 
from 1832 to 1841, and more than seven millions 
from 1842 to 1851. Upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions were remitted in the first fifteen years and 
more than six millions in the last fifteen years of 
the period. The apparent discrepancy between 
the two statements arises out of the circumstance 


less than a million and a half of money, or less than 
50,0002. a year, represents the entire gain to the 
nation (that is to say, the remission of duties cor- 
rected for loss of revenue and increase of popula- 
tion) in the whole period of thirty years. The 
paper led to some discussion in which Mr. Porter 
and Col. Sykes bore a part.—‘ On the Statistics of 
the Insane, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and Lepers 
of Norway,’ by Prof. Holst, translated from the 
Danish by A. 8. Oliver Massey. It showed ina 
population of 1,328,471 in 1845, comprised of 
nearly equal proportions of the sexes, that the insane 
were 4,290, or ‘323 per cent., the blind 2,753, or 
207 per cent., the deaf and dumb 1,109, or ‘083 
per cent., and the lepers 1,123, or °084 per cent., 
the females preponderating in the former two and 
the males in the latter two.—‘ On the Population 
of the Colony of British Guiana, as enumerated 
on the 31st of March 1851,’ being the substance of 
a despatch from Governor Barkly, presented to the 
Society by the Right Hon. Earl Grey, Her Majesty's 
late Secretary of State for the Colonies. This paper 
contained an elaborate summary of the statistics 
of that extensive dependency, classified under the 
several heads of population (135,000), race, religion, 
education, occupation, &c. 


Linngean.—June 15.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair.—The Rev. E. Armitage and J. P. Pascoe, 
Esq. were elected Fellows.—A leaf of the Victoria 
Regia measuring six feet in circumference was ex- 
hibited.—A letter was read from Col. Thomson 
stating that he had purchased of an itinerant ven- 
der of plants a root of the Lizard orchis, which was 
now in full bloom. Mr. Babington stated that 
this plant was still to be found wild, though very 
rare, in some parts of England.—A paper was read 
from Mr. Henfrey ‘On the Developement of 
the Spores of Ferns.’ The paper went minutely 
into the structure and growth of the prothallium, 
antheridia, spermatozoids and archegonia, as the 
result of observations made on various species of 
ferns. The prothallium, which is the result of the 
growth of the spore, produces on various parts of 
its surface the antheridia and the archegonia,— 
the former being by far the more numerous. The 
spermatozoids are formed in cells contained in the 
antheridia. They consist of a flat band twisted 
twice or three times and covered with long vibra- 
tile cilia. They escape from the antheridia by the 
bursting of this organ, and are to be seen upon the 
surface of the prothallium. The archegonium con- 
sists principally of a cell, like the embryo sac, 
which eventually becomes the young embryo. Mr. 
Henfrey denied that the spermatozoids entered 
the embryo sac,—but inferred, without having ob- 
served any direct communication between the sper- 
matozoids and the embryo sac that the former were 
necessary to the growth and developement of the 
embryo.—A_ discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Bowerbank stated that he had not observed the 
spermatozoids to be so completely covered with 
cilia as those represented by Mr. Henfrey. It 
was probable there might be a difference in this 
respect in different species. 








EntomoLocicaL. —June 7.--J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Capt. T. Hamilton 
was elected a member.—Among the donations was 
a remarkably fine specimen of the rare butterfly 
Morpho Cytheris, presented by T. J. Stevens, 
Esq., of Bogota. This gentleman requested in- 
formation on the best means for preventing the 
attacks of the white ant on timber. Kyan’s or 
Burnett’s preserving process was mentioned by 
some of the members as likely to prove effectual. 
—Mr. A. F. Sheppard exhibited Notodonta Car- 
melita, taken at Keswick in May,—and Mr. Hun- 
ter another of the same rare moth bred by himself 





that while in the five years 1832-1836 the taxes 
reduced or repealed were greatly in excess of those 
increased or newly imposed, the reverse state of 
things obtained in the five years 1837-1841. The 
figures in each case represent the difference be- 
tween the taxes remitted and the taxes newly 
imposed, and not the mere remission of duties. 
From an ingenious calculation appended to this 
statement of facts it appeared that, when dueallow- 
ance was made for increase of population, somewhat 


from the larva state-—Mr. Waring exhibited Re- 
tinia Turionella, reared from a shoot of Scotch fir 
—Mr. E. Shepherd exhibited some rare British 
lepidoptera, including Trochilium culiciforme bred 
from the larva, and Notodonta trepida and Xylina 
conspicillaris, taken at Dareuth Wood in May.— 
Mr. Douglas exhibited Nepticula aurella, reared 
from bramble leaves, and the flat stock-seed-shaped 
cocoon formed by the larva.—The President read 
a letter describing an earthenware trap for cock- 





roaches; but saying that the great desideratum 
was something that these universal pests would 
eat greedily and which would poison them. The 
President also read a letter from W. Atkinson, 
Esq., stating that he believed the insect destruc. 
tive to corks of bottled wine was moved from the 
wine merchants’ to private cellars with the saw. 
dust adhering to the bottles—Mr. Smith read a 
note, entitled ‘Observations on a paper by G, 
Newport, Esq., in the Transactions of the Lin. 
nean Society, entitled ‘(On the Anatomy and 
Developement of certain Chalcidide and Ichnen-. 
monide.” ’—The Secretary read a paper communi- 
cated by Mr. H. W. Bates, now on the Am: 
entitled ‘On the Habits of the Megacephale ‘of 
the Amazonian Region.—Mr. Douglas read a 
translation from the ‘Annales de la Société Ento- 
mologique de la France’ of a ‘ Note pour servir 4 
VHistoire de la Sericoris antiquana,’ (Dufr).—The 
President read a memoir ‘On some New Lamelli- 
corn Coleoptera,’—being a Supplement toa former 
memoir by him on the same subject, published in 
the Society’s Transactions.—Mr. S. Stevens read 
an extract from a letter of G. Bush, Esq., Orillia, 
Canada West, in which he described a method of 
attracting night-flying lepidoptera by means of 
cloths dipped in putrid soap-suds and hung upon 
trees; and, more curious still, he stated that the 
moths came to these cloths even if placed close 
to the exceedingly sweet scented Asclepias Syriaca, 
Syro-Ecypr1an.—May 11.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Mr. Sharpe read a paper by the Rev. J, 
Kenrick to show that the people of Phares, men- 
tioned in Ezekiel as mercenaries in the service of 
Tyre, were not Persians, but the Arab tribe the 
Pharusii from Mauritania. Mr. Sharpe remarked 
that they might have brought their name with 
them from the Persian Gulf; as Herodotus says 
that the Pheenicians came originally from Muscat. 
—Dr. Camps read a paper by Dr. Grotefend ‘On 
the Mythology of the Assyrians according to the 
Sculptures of the Palace at Nimrdd,’ translated 
by Mr. Sauerwein and communicated by Dr. Lee. 
June 8.——Dr. J. Lee in the chair.—Mr. Sharpe 
read a letter from Mr. Harris of Alexandria with 
an account of the French excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Memphis. There had been 
opened a gallery tunnelled into the hills 2,000 feet 
long, with cells on each side, each cell re 
a huge granite sarcophagus of one of the 
bulls. There were thirty of these great sarcophagi. 
—Mr. Sharpe also gave an account of Mr. Harris's 
new work on the standards of the Egyptian towns, 
containing the curious discovery of the list of towns 
contributing to the cost of each temple. Some of 
the standards Mr. Harris has been able to identify 
with the names of the towns. They are all 
arranged in geographical order from Nubia to 
Memphis and Sais in the Delta.—A letter was 
read from Prof. Rafn, of Copenhagen, stating that 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries had in 
view the publication of a new critical edition of 
the important Saga relating to the inhabitants of 
the Orkneys.—A letter was read from Mr. Sin- 
yanki complaining of the want of cheap and com- 
fortable entertainment for travellers in Jerusalem, 
and hoping that the attention of proper parties 
might be drawn to the circumstance.—Mr. Ains- 
worth read a paper by Dr. Grotefend on the plan 
and destination of the edifices of Nimrdd according 
to the specifications in Mr. Layard’s work. Dr. 
Grotefend’s two papers entered largely into details 
concerning the destination of the various edifices 
and apartments of Nimrtd; and developed the 
mythology of the Assyrians from a prime 
worship of the starry hosts, with their golden 
chariots and their leaders, to Baal the leader of 
the most perfect chariot imaged in the well-known 
circles which are so variously modified. The 
Doctor then distinguished six tutelar deities: that 
of the nation, Nit or Nisroch; that of the country, 
Astarte; that of the king, Nerig or Neugal; that 
of the palace, Ani- or Ana-Melech; that of the 
town, Dayyad “the hunter,” the Assyrian Hercules 
or Sandok; and that of the provinces, Aiteuk. 
These Dr. Grotefend described at length in their 
relation to Scriptural and historical references, 
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by which their sculptured figures are accompanied. 
Allusion was also made to the fish-god Dagon, 
which occurs only once, to various other inferior 
deities and religious emblems, and to the intro- 
duction of fire worship at a later period. These 
papers are to be followed by a further memoir in 
which the ay aoe of the Assyrians as thus 
developed is to be shown in its explanation of the 
names of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


itish Architects, 8. 

Mox. Private of Actuaries, 7.—‘On the Present State of Infor- 
mation re! to the Laws of Sickness and Mortality, 
as exemplified in the Tables of Contributions, &. used 
by Friendly Societies,’ by M . Tompkins. 

Wrr. Botanic, 2—Exhibition. 

Taves. Zoological, 3,—General Busi: 

Fu. Botanic, 8. 

far. Asiatic, 2. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Ancient Masters. 

Tus Exhibition is of an average quality, and 
inferior to’ that of last year,—emphatically the year 
of Exhibitions. Some reaction was naturally to be 
aneet ; since, to keep up and continue a state 
of highest condition is scarcely possible in mind or 
in muscle,—in the moral or in the physical world. 
‘As this collection has no distinctive character, no 

ific intention,—so, it is not confined to any 
particular period, country, or school. It combines, 
with cosmopolitan spirit and free-trade liberality, 
one hundred and fifty-one productions of the Italian, 
Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English 





masters. 
Destined, as this Institution professedly and 
ractically is, for promoting the Fine Arts in 
land, some of the present examples must have 
been exposed by the directors as warnings of what 
to avoid. Be that as it may, to follow the order 
of the course prescribed by the managers of a 
public establishment, is a plan apposite and agree- 
able on this occasion, when so many specimens are 
set before us of the early Italian masters,—Fra 
Angelico, Sandro Boticelli, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Pietro Perugino, and others,—the real Pre-Raphael- 
ites, whose borrowed title has been rendered 
familiar amongst us by Mr. Millais and his disciples. 
The principles and practice of these gentlemen we 
but recently discussed [ante, p. 581]; and now, 
such are the chances and changes of events by 
which time and space are annihilated, that within 
a few minutes’ walk from each other, many of the 
genuine relics of past Art re-appear placed, as it 
were, in juxtaposition with the blossoms of the 
resent. As we sauntered from Trafalgar Square, 
y the shady side of Pall Mall, to the Institution, 
we could not avoid considering the chief differ- 
ences, technical and moral, that exist between 
these first Art-pioneers and our modern reformers. 
Those of our critical readers who feel disposed to 
condemn these real Pre-Raphaelite archaisms as 
dry, obsolete, ungainly, and unattractive, should 
remember the intention and motives by which the 
earliest of their authors were influenced. The 
spread of Christianity changed the face and spirit 
of the old world. The symbols and exponents of 
the creed of Heathenism naturally became the first 
objects of the devout abhorrence of earnest faith in 
the new belief. A war was waged against Art, the 
prop and the essence of the Pagan religion, —which 
consisted in sum and substance, in the apotheosis, 
the deification, of Nature. Humanity was elevated 
to divinity by giving nobler external forms ; and 
thus, wren Ae | excellence and beauty became the 
outward and visible types of an Olympus peopled, 
a3 it was, with personified ideas—abstractions. 
Christianity sought no such alliance. Dealing with 
the spiritual, the immortal, and the soul, it shrank 
the graven-idol system, so essential to the 
heathen, as from the “‘ cheat of the devil.” Hence 
suchan antagonistic preference was given to Paint- 
ig, which portrays the living expression of inner 
sentiment, that Sculptwre—the means favoured by 
the Pagans as the exponent of the body, the ani- 
mal and the mortal—was dethroned from the altar 
aad consigned to the vault and the monument: 
Again, while the false Gods of Greece were but 
mproved humanity,—the Prophets and Apostles 
of the Bible were realities and historical verities. 





Bred and born men and the sons of men, of ordi- 

humanity, with neither “form nor comeli- 
ness,” they owed their elevation to moral and 
psychological gifts. Necessarily, the traditionary 
representation which was at first essayed by an 
early and unlearned art was ungainly and imper- 
fect,—yet it in time became fixed, and invested 
with an hereditary veneration, until any departure 
became with real believers equivalent to a change 
of person and of creed. It was only when Chris- 
tianity rose to be the dominant unquestioned reli- 
gion of Europe that violence ceased to be done to 
the yearning for form and beauty instinctive in 
man,—and Art turned once more to her former 
predilections. The timid feelings put forth by the 
Christian artists after the thirteenth century deserve 
our respect from the single-hearted sincerity by 
which they were dictated,—as the processes by 
which difficulties were met and vanquished form 
interesting chapters in the history of modern civili- 
zation. The early imperfect essays may be com- 
pared to fossils, which realize the long foregone 
epoch of formation and transition states. The 
spirit and practices of Paganism really rose again 
when the statues of the Pantheon were dug up 
from the grave of ruins,—when, after a brief strug- 
gle, physical form and beauty once more triumphed 
over truth and moral sentiment, and cinque-cento 
Rome beheld in the legendary mythology of Catho- 
licity a restoration of the myths and fables of anti- 
quity. In the end, the desecrated art of primitive 
Christianity, no longer the chaste handmaid ofthe 
altar, fled corrupted to the harem and gallery of a 
rich and inonell Gdibs~-aed it may with truth be 
said that Art was purer one hour before Raphael 
was born than one hour after his death. These 
brief remarks must suffice,—and may assist the 
understanding of the subject, and conduce to an 
indulgent appreciation of some of these real Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. 

The subject of No. 12, The Entombment of the 
Virgin, in the presence of the twelve Apostles, is 
by the “ blessed, angelic” Monk of Fiesole. This 
questionable specimen inadequately exemplifies 
the all-engrossing motives of this gentle, pious 
artist,—who, all faith and hope, began his works 
with devotional prayer and concluded with tears 
of gratitude for inspiration. Consisting of a male 
group, the delicate pathos and serene beauty of his 
females and glorified beings are wanting. The heads 
are somewhat ordinary and the figures stumpy,— 
and the missal illuminated character predominates. 
But there is much tenderness and respect in the 
way in which the Virgin's body is let into the sepul- 
chre.—Near this is an unpleasing raw specimen 
attributed to Fra Filippo Lippi,—The Healing 
the Cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
by St. Peter and St. John (5). Either this picture has 
suffered cruelly in the wars of time, beautifiers 
and repairers,—or the coarse, energetic peculiarities 
of the artist have been over-insisted on. In it, 
however, the germ of a more realistic and naturalist 
expression is visible. The Peter is characterized 
with an honest, impulsive, energetic action, —the 
John with more affection and veneration. The 
colouring of the draperies is harsh and violent,— 
the material of the marble buildings faithfully 
observed. In No.97, by Sandro Boticelli, a mingled 
expression has been aimed at,—which, in spite of 
the general archaic air, has been expressed. The 
Virgin-Mother gazes on her Son with the tenderest 
air of maternity, — yet worships the God and 
Saviour. An ill-favoured weather-worn St. John 
heightens by contrast the delicacy of the new-born 
babe. 


Attention is specially arrested by a series of 
beautiful small pictures by P. Perugino, in which 
the traditional and conventional is combatted by 
form and colour. They represent passages in the 
Saviour’s life:—No. 31, The Nativity,—(34) The 
Baptism, —(35) The Woman of Samaria, —(41) 
The Resurrection,—(45) Christ in the Garden. All 
these subjects are composed with balanced sym- 
metry; evidently having been destined to form part 
and parcel of asculpturesque altar-screen or reredos. 
The rubrical symbolic emblems and accessories are 
rigidly introduced. The characteristics—not to say 
mannerisms—of the artist are not to be mistaken : 





—the diminutive extremities,—the spiry, scantily 


leaved trees, and simple landscape, which had such 
charms for Raphael,—the thin and elegant serpen- 
tining figures, lanky and meagre in the subordinate 
personages,—and the delicate beauty of the soft 
and graceful Virgin, repeated almost to monotony, 
possibly in deference to some received traditional 
portraiture. The general tone is warm, quiet and 
agreeable, and perfectly satisfies the eye. This 
interesting series is on the whole in excellent con- 
dition, and renders the corner in which it hangs 
quite gay and frequented. Among these pictures 
is placed The Baptism of our Saviour (52), by 
Francia. This fine specimen is painted with more 
force and substance, with more tone and richness 
in the velvetty draperies—yet it lacks somewhat of 
the aerial delicacy in the Perugino,—and the 
progress of the struggle between advancing colour 
and art over the traditional and meagre is evident. 
There is here no specimen of the divine Raphael, 
in whose person Art culminated, nor of his imme- 
diate followers, with even whom it began to decline : 
—neither is the mighty Michael, the architect, 
sculptor, and painter, present in person. No. 107 
is a Descent from the Cross by Daniel de Volterra, 
—to whose brushes he was wont sometimes to 
commit his grandiose designs. The picture is very 
Florentine in the treatment of the lights cast on 
the yellow and blue draperies; and on the whole 
it is better conceived than coloured. Desolation, 
dismay, and distress are the motives. The aged, 
broken-hearted mother, the passionate action of 
the Marys, the manly grief of Joseph of Arimathea 
are enhanced by the stiff, cold, stony, sculptural, 
and somewhat lengthy, dead Saviour. A muffled 
sable figure in the background completes the 
reality and Christian pathos. No. 56, The Rape 
of Proserpine, by Nicolo del Albate, is Pagan in 
subject, unreal in treatment, yet not devoid of the 
grandiose. The female figures—designed with 
more than a “little of the grace of Parmigianino” 
—are elegant but mannered, and no denizens of 
this world,—and the heroine, Proserpine, is the one 
with whom the beholder would have been inclined 
to run away the last. A female statue of a fountain 
nymph in the foreground is simply one of Proser- 
pine’s companions petrified. The singular blue 
and grey landscape, more Flemish than Italian, 
marks the epoch when it began, from the influence 
of Denys Calvert, to be treated less as an accessory. 
Seen as it is through a gap formed by the brown 
rocks, it has somewhat the effect of looking out of 
the window of a dark room. This is the Niccolino 
held up by Carracci as a model to the eclectics. 
There are grandeur and dignity in The Virgin 
(19) of Pierino del Vega. The child is playing 
on her lap with flowers given him by St. John, 
and which she seems to prohibit. The colouring 
is flat and Florentine,—the drawing less elegant 
than is usual in this master, and the Saviour child’s 
arms are out of proportion with the lower limbs. 
Venice, the brocaded city of colour, sensual 
luxury, and princely merchants, is well represented 
by Titian, the prince of mind painters. We have 
a fine portrait of Julio Clovio (29), in which the in- 
terest is concentrated in the head ofa keen, intellec- 
tual,individwalman. Every minor accessory and con- 
sideration is sacrificed and left rather to be under- 
stood than detailed and expressed. Few pictures 
could be removed into the great room of Trafalgar 
Square with more benefit to some of our elder and 
younger artists; for it is clear, if they are right, 
that Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Vandyke 
are in the wrong. No. 72 is another of the common 
and favourite replicas of Titian’s daughter Lavinia, 
—who, half-turned from the spectator, holds up a 
casket. This golden-haired Venetian is as true a 
daughter of her ancient city of palaces and canals 
as ever swam in a gondola. The general tones 
show the power of rich sobriety and mastery of 
material. The Venetian school never made much 
pretension to precision of drawing or anatomical 
correctness; it relied on colour—on fascinating 
colour—the essence and charm of the painter. In 
the specimens by Bonifacio Tintoretto, Palma 
Vieccho, and Schiavoni which decorate these walls, 
no great depth of mind, no suggestive expression 
of moral sentiment, no learned, elaborate composi- 





tion, if looked for, will be found. Yet the eye is 
gratified and satisfied with a vigorous, animated, 
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off-hand, animal dash,—with a perception for the 
beautiful, an intense enjoyment of life and splen- 
dour,—with an harmonious blending of colours 
rich and rare, gay without being gaudy, bright 
without being kaleidoscopic or chromatic dislo- 
cations. A long intercourse with the East im- 
parted to the Venetian eye a perception of colour 
harmoniously combined. In the Indian and 
Oriental sections of the Great Exhibition of last 
year just as infinite examples were offered of the 
most gorgeous and golden hues, artistically in- 
terwoven and united, which we trust will not be 
lost on our artists and manufacturers. It is a lesson 
which the darkling West has again to learn from 
the brilliant East,—where the orb of fire, light, 
and colour first rose to illuminate the universe. 
There is a good specimen of the Carracci school, — 
by which a second restoration of Art was attempted 
and partially effected. The Triwmph of Galatea 
(48), a fresco by Annibale, exemplifies the learned 
drawing of this prototype of the eclectic and aca- 
demical. The motive and feeling are based on the 
antique. The handling and execution are that of 
Julio Romano. Here, force and ferocity bow to 
beauty. A basso-rilievo classicality prevails. The 
huge giant seated on a rock serenades with Pan- 
pipe his beloved,—whose vessel-shell floats on the 
waves supported by mermaids and drawn by 
dolphins. An Assumption of the Virgin (75), by 
the same artist, is hard, wants air, and in no respect 
will stand comparison with those ethereal visions 
of Murillo in which the blessed, beautiful Mary 
ascends to the glories of glories on gossamer clouds, 
borne up by cherubs such as heaven is peopled 
with. The Guido section of the Bolognese school 
is represented by the delicate, nerveless Albano,— 
in whose insipid amorini one takes so little personal 
interest. His soft, tranquil, and transparent touch 
nicely exhibited in No. 80, A Repose in the Flight 
into Egypt, far better accords with the chaste and 
quiet subject than with No. 100, Joseph and Poti- 
phar's Wife. This is a large subject treated with 
small power, and altogether deficient in backbone, 
passion, fiery “‘ composition, and fierce quality.” 
Of the three specimens of the wild, wayward, 
and romantic Salvator Rosa we much prefer No. 69, 
Mercury and Battus, as a fine example of his 
peculiar, naturalistic, grand gloominess. The land- 
scape truly brings out the immemorial crag and 
forest of the rugged Apennines. All is lonely and 
still,—but the riven pine-stems tell the change 
and desolation when the elements are at war in 
these cradles of the storm. The substance and 
solemnity of this picture are enhanced by the 
tender delicacy and brilliancy of the Cuyp placed 
beneath it. In No. 23, The Death of Regulus, by 
the same master, a composition chiefly of figures, 
is strongly told. The tone of colour is somewhat 
brown-earthy and brick-dusty. The brawny bandit 
executioners drive the nail bolts into the barrel 
in which the sufferer is encased. The accessories 
are all in harmony with the subject. The sky is 
angry, and a brown horror is cast over the broken 
ground and ruins.—Of the three specimens of the 
gentle, poetical, and delicious Claude, No. 54 is the 
best. It is steeped in the verdurous coolness of a 
fine Italian morning about to usher in a glorious 
day. A limpid stream frets and tumbles over a 
rocky bed under wood-clothed slopes. The forms 
of the trees in the foreground are elegance itself. 
A group of peasants furnishes the best answer to 
those who said that Claude could not paint figure : 
—these scales of size and vehicles of colour are 
ger exactly where they become the most effective. 
e picture is in excellent preservation, although 
inadequately varnished—or perhaps surface-chilled. 
No. 98, The Castle of San Angelo—admitting its 
authenticity—is of an earlier period; and is painted 
with great sobriety of brown colour. The shadows 
thrown on the bridge and castle give force to St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican in the distance, on which 
the light is thrown. No. 26, A Warrior—a genuine 
example of Guercino—is feeble and theatrical when 
compared to the superb portrait by Rubens placed 
near, and by which it is completely subdued. It is 
very attitudinarian,—and composed and conceived 
with more fritter than focus, with more fury than 


bathos of Pietro da Cortona is happily passed 
over,—and we could well have wished to have 
been spared the abominable academical acre of 
canvas painted by Camuccini. We could have 
conceived its admission on the Helot principle of 
holding out an art-warning, and teaching, by public 
exposure, error and deformity to be shunned ; but 
we are utterly at a loss to comprehend the eulogy of 
the complacent directors, who devote a portion of 
their preface to this “‘large classical picture of the 
late distinguished director of the Academy at 
Rome.” We had hoped that Mengs and the evils 
done in the days of his flesh had passed into the 
tomb of all the Capulets never to rise again. We 
have a horror of this “ painter-philosopher” and 
the fashion ofhis day. Thismediocrity—no doubt of 
an infinite industry—wasat besta worker by lineand 
rule—utterly devoid of genius—a mere veneerer 
and warmer up of stale ‘‘baked meats” and the 
ideas of others. He was the hero of the era of aca- 
demies; which, based on and constructed from the 
fragments of ruined Art, never yet have restored 
the edifice. Mengs by looking at nature through 
the eyes of others, and by copying plaster casts, led 
to the extinction of living individuality, nation- 
ality, originality, and all that is most racy and delect- 
able in Art. He was the precursor of David, the 
painter of the French guillotine and Empire 
which too long cowed the arms and arts of Europe, 
—and re-introduced legions of swaggering attitu- 
dinarian Gauls of the Wests, Benvenutis and 
Madrazos into the Roman senate and togas, in 
defiance of real colour, air, nature and life.—When 
pictures shall be purchased, as land is, by the rood 
and perch, this colossal Camuccini will rise in 
value, and not before. Meantime, it here mono- 
polizes one whole side of the limited south room. 
The subject is, The Return of Regulus to Carthage. 
This back scene of a French theatre, peopled with 
academic models, lacks substance, reality, and 
vitality. The space is intolerable when compared 
to the want of mind. The colouring is cold and 
crude ;—the square sails, square towers, and 
streaky sky are bad in art and poor in nature;— 
the flesh is chalky and conventional, the drawing 
academical—correct enough, we admit—but thra- 
sonical and outstepping the modesty of nature. In 
a word, this specimen offers an example to our 
rising artists of what should be specially shunned 
in size, subject, style, and treatment. The sooner 
Regulus returns to Rome the better for Britannia. 

Italy has long occupied in modern Europe the 
position of instructress and model that Greece 
held in the ancient world, but now in the changes 
and cycles of events, and in the westward progress 
of Art, her turn of deposition is come. Her vital 
creative power is extinct, —and she lives only in the 
glorious recollections of the past, and the arts 
have to seek a new home. 

The transition to Spain from Italy is easy. 
A common origin, climate and Catholicity con- 
nect these two peninsulas. One represents the 
male son and heir of martial Rome,—the other 
the fair and delicate daughter. In any compa- 
rison of the arts, literature, and other exponents 
of national character and distinctive idiosyncra- 
sies—it must be remembered that to Italy the 
fatal gift of beauty was given,—with an eye to see 
form and colour, an ear to drink in and distinguish 
harmony, a poesy tender and voluptuous, a social 
system of a sweet indolent sybaritic tendency, and 
a mocking scoffing scepticism, which in the painted 
halls of the very Vatican found utterance by the 
dilettante Leo the Tenth, who was behind the 
scenes. Spain, too far away to perceive the 
pullies by which the imposing melodrame was 
worked, beheld in the papacy, the ghost of the 
Roman empire, and her sword succumbed to the 
crosier. Cursed with the Mohammedan invader 
on her soil itself,—with her, creed and country, 
religion and patriotism, were earnestly, seriously 
and inseparably united. No love for the beautiful or 
indulgent ever characterized the hard Iberia of old, 
—no tenderness or taste ever marked the proud, 
ascetic, self-denying, Gotho-Spanish soldier. Art, 
long the handmaid of the altar in Italy, became 
its slave in Spain, and took the veil. Painting 
was employed to decorate churches, not palaces,— 





purpose. 
The dreary period when Art declined to the 


to furnish objects of devotion, not of delight, —and 


the Inquisition stood sentinel over the studio. to 
prevent any deviation from the rubrical and tradj- 
tionary. Hence much of the disfavour with which 
the gloomy Spanish pictures — that one hardly 
likes to be left alone with—are viewed by the eye 
of Europe, accustomed to more cheerful subject, 
colour and treatment. But the artists of Spain, 
let it not be forgotten, painted for speeific purposes 
—and succeeded. Thus much for those dissatisfied 
critics who pine for better bread than ever wag 
intended to be made of Spanish grain, or look out 
—to use a national proverb—for five feet to a cat, 
Nay, matters are even worse in Spain than such 
connoisseurs imagine. There the ascetic and re- 
pulsive pictures remain ; foreigners having carried 
off the more agreeable,—which the natives under- 
valued. 

The three schools of Spain are represented in this 
Exhibition :—Valentia by Christ bearing the Cross 
(No. 101), Francisco Ribalta. The characteristics 
of the master are here well exemplified. In con- 
ception and design he was a professed imitator of 
the solemn and stately Sebastian del Piombo,—in 
painting, he adopted the broad manner and pre- 
valent purple tones of local colour. The Saviour, 
pale with mental agony and bodily suffering, bends 
under the weight :—a sepulchral ray of light fall- 
ing on his wan countenance, forms the focus of 
the picture. The dignity and resignation are 
heightened by the contrast of rude and boisterous 
soldiery in the background. The scene is placed, 
with true Spanish localism, ina narrow and darkling 
street of Valentia. Zhe Magdalen (46), by Fran- 
cisco Zurbaran, of the Seville school, isan example 
of the differences between Spanish and Italian 
conceptions and treatment. Here, prayer and 
penitence form the sentiment, and the “‘ vanity of 
vanities” the moral. The dark livery of mourning, 
the wasted taper, the hour glass run out, and the 
skull, suggest the national desengaiio—the disen- 
chantment of life when its cheats are seen through, 
and its sins sorrowed for. Beautiful the Magdalen 
still remains; but there is no exhibition of nudities 
or personal attractions which in the Italian treat- 
ments render this subject subservient to the sensual 
rather than to the penitential, and suggest a sus- 
picion that the repentance will not prove lasting. 
The student in style will not fail to observe a cer- 
tain hardness of outline, induced by the artist's 
habit of drawing from lay figures placed in strong 
lights, and the rouge-like carnations borrowed 
from the then prevalent use of that cosmetic. We 
have no hesitation in assigning to Zurbaran A 
Legendary Subject (89)—a fine coldly painted pic- 
ture, here attributed to Velazquez, with whose 
style it has no single point in common; in it 
young disciple of Izaak Walton is lectured by an old 
monk of the St. Neot’s breed, on the sin and cruelty 
of taking away the life of little fishes: — which on 
being put into water by the saint immediately re- 
cover, by some secret process that Mr. Grove must 


envy. , 
We consider the Head of a Spaniard (78), attri- 


buted to Zurbaran to be by Carravaggio. It has 
the forcible characteristics of that Neapolitan 
naturalist.—T7he Saviour (66) appears to us to be- 
long rather to some Valentian imitator of the rich 
tones of Titian than to the melancholy Morales, 
whose high-finished manner and surface attention 
are altogether absent from it.—Velazquez, the 
prince of Spanish painters, is not left here unre- 
resented. This great Sevillian, long patronized 
in Madrid by the lax and pleasure-loving Philip the 
Fourth, painted for the Court, not for the Church, 
and meddled little with monastic mythology. 
Hence the rarity of his sacred subjects., His style 
is marked by a practical, masculine, honest imita- 
tion of Nature. As Titian painted the senatorial 
dignity of Venice, so Velazquez drew the minds, 
forms and pressure of the proud, stately hidalgos 
of Spain. He was emphatically the painter of 
men; and being neither a poet nor an idealist, 
never soared above humanity. His drawing was 
most correct,—his mastery over his materials mar- 
vellous,—his chromatic and aerial perspective pet 
fect. No man was more chary of colour,—hence 
his whites sparkle and tell like gold. No painter 
was ever more objective. There is with him no 





showing off of the artist,—no adswm qui feci. He 
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the true philosophy of Art in the selec- 
t first and last attracts 
and addresses itself to the eye, mind and heart of 
tors, whom he left to infer the secondary. 

is subjects—from no fault of his—sometimes were 


' tion of essentials, —of all 


ordinary, but they were never vulgar ; and whethe 


pleased with them or not, the power and truth of 
A Spanish Lady 
(17) is rapidly painted, in a low olive fawn-toned 
colour, with much availing of the priming :—and 
-we request certain living artists who mix their 
whites with London milk—chalk and water—to 
- test those of this picture with a page of their cata- 
The power of this painting, the contempt 


execution compels admiration. 


logues. 
of all trick and meretriciousness, is undeniable 


In No. 86—the so-called Conspirators—the artist's 
masculine intention and effective truth are no less 


unmistakeable. The scarlet mantle of the rea 


Spaniard in the foreground—a figure introduced in 
the Boar-fight of the National Gallery—is enriched 
by the sombre arch and the cool grey distance, in 
which the painters of tawny torrid Spain pecu- 
liarly delighted. The Portrait of Donna Maria of 
Austria (57) proves that Velazquez was too honest 
Her ill-favoured, ill-tem- 
pered majesty is nevertheless the daughter of an 
emperor, the wife ofa king, and every inch a queen. 
The difficulties of unpicturesque costume— so 
me de Motteville— the 
hoop-petticoat, rouge, and wig-like coiffure—are 
admirably mastered. The treatment of the hand 
and the curtain reminds us of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In fact, these Spaniards, who went to Nature for 
models, were the anticipations of the English school. 
Murillo—the most popular of them all, because 
the most pleasing in choice of subject,—is here but 
inadequately represented, and only in one of his 
three manners. A St. Francis (2) is broadly, so- 
berly, and somewhat thinly painted. The warm 
browns and bronzed manhood, all toasted with the 


to flatter even royalty. 


well described by M 


suns of the south, contrast with the tender milk- 
and-blood tones of the cherubs. 


landscape was probably painted by Murillo himself. 


In No. 2, San Vicente de Paula, the missionary of 


charity, the background savours of Iriarte in inde- 
cision and want of unity. The cherubs are earthy 
and heavy, and seem painted by Tovar. Nor is 
the picture equal to the companion. We should 
decline to swear to the authenticity of No. 33, A 
Spanish Girl. The treatment is flat and poor, and 
deficient in juicy impasto and living Sevillian 
nature. 

The Dutch and Flemish schools, as might be 


‘ expected, are here more numerously represented. 


A damp climate, small houses, and a reformed 
creed, naturally favoured the use of oil-paintings 
of a portable size and better suited for lay and 
domestic, than for religious purposes. These popu- 
lar representations of every-day life, however ordi- 
nary, appeal to the million, to the universal mankind 
which sympathizes most readily with what it under- 
stands best. These practical, homely, intelligible 
transcripts tell their own story completely,— 
leaving little demand on the abstract, the ideal, 
and the imaginative. The Portrait of Thomas 
Earl of Arundel (22) is magnificently painted by 
Rubens, with all his dashing bravura of touch and 
treatment,—and breathes a martial manly nobility. 
The chief interest is centered in the warm living 

ead. The armour is a real iron panoply when 
compared with the tin and tinsel of the attitudi- 
narian Guercino near it; The Discovery of Calisto 
(52), copied by the same master from Titian, was 
at best but an Italian poem translated into Dutch, 
—a Pegasus changed into a Flanders dray-horse. 
No Marsyas has ever been worse flayed ; truculent 
Picture-cleaners have effaced every particle of 
glazing and tender toning. Placed near warm well- 
clad Venetians, this raw assemblage of flabby 
stripped nudity is quite repulsive :—and we gladly 
turn to No. 24, Belshazzar’s Feast, by Rembrandt. 


This fine ) ges has also been unmercifully rubbed 
‘down. 


e innate vulgarity of Rembrandt, his 


‘hostility to the ideal and defiance of the con- 


ventional, are evidenced by the stamp of men and 
Women invested -by him with the externals of 
royalty and the Court ; but the subject is treated 
ma grand style, and with all the effect and sparkle 
of this unrivalled master of chiaroscuro. The 


The excellent 


well-told story needs no explanation. All is con- 
fusion and fear ;—guests rising, goblets overturned. 
Belshazzar, the real hero, fills the picture. The 
light proceeding, as it were, from the awful writing 
on the wall, ennobles the ordinary and Jewish 
r | physiognomies. 

A Philosopher (39), by J. Lievens, — painted 
after the manner of Rembrandt,-—wants his power, 
effect, and substance. The surface is smoother, the 
tones are softer, and the browns are more mono- 
tonous. The sentiment is well expressed of a 
reflecting senior en with vellum-bound 
folios, writing little, thinking more. The Raising 
of Lazarus (30), by the same master, is sepulchral 
. | in conception and low and sombre in treatment. 
The Saviour, in ecstatic prayer, stands, with up- 
lifted eyes, on the ve’s edge, whence two 
1 | emerging hands indicate the body about to rise. 
The composition is destroyed by an over abun- 
dance of winding-sheet.—The emphatic character- 
istics of life in Holland are truly and frequently 
given in this Exhibition. Thus, No. 55 is a capital 
specimen of Paul Potter. The landscape is broad, 
quiet, and warm. While sheep and goats clamber 
up a bank to the left, oxen and other animals 
ruminate on the foreground. The animal indivi- 
duality of each species has been closely observed 
in colour and in action. A peasant family is grouped 
under a marvellously painted pollard. 

The Berghems are good. A Landscape with Goat- 
herds (8) is bright a sparkling. No. 53, a defile 
with banditti—once a noble specimen—has been 
cruelly overcleaned. No. 76, a subject of rocks 
overhanging a river, is cool and atmospheric. A 
Return from Market (4) is a bit of brilliancy;,—as 
No. 74, a party of soldiers unlading stores, is of 
shadow. An Encampment (81), with a besieged 
town in the distance, and a heavy sky, is full of 
horse-and-foot action. The dull flatness of Holland 
—the thin low strips of headlands just emerging 
above the level of broad still rivers, or long shallow 
shores—is well portrayed in No. 48, by Vander- 
capella, and in No. 50, by De Vlieger. Water, 
whether salt or fresh, of the sea or of the canal— 
the element of the amphibious, aquatic Dutchman— 
is truly mirrored out, with a lofty firmament and 
alow horizon. All the varieties of a changeable 
climate, all the motions of squally weather, the 
fresh breeze, the breaking, choppy sea, sometimes 
clear and transparent, sometimes “dirty” and 
discoloured, are faithfully rendered. The shipping 
partakes of the sea change. Here the scanty- 
reefed canvas is bellied out, and the masts bend 
and strain,—there, the picturesque masses repose 
on their own reflected shadows.—No. 9, by Back- 
huysen, gives the slaty leaden effects of a turbid 
sea stirred up by the wind. No. 103, with excel- 
lent shipping, differs in presenting the short tidal 
current setting into the entrance of a port. In 
Nos. 36 and 40, W. Vandevelde expresses the 
calm and lighter airs. Inland, the tidy red- 
brick Zust-house, just rising amid damp plant- 
ations, over the green mantling pool, or edging 
the street canal with rows of trees is no less 
truly exemplified by Vanderheyden (6), than are 
the affluent inmates, the sable-clad burgomaster 
all phlegm and matter-of-fact, with his prim frow, 
all ruff and housekeeping, are by Vanderhelst in 
No. 37. The well-supplied market and larder are 
done to the life in No. 14, by Mieris,—wherein a 
shrivelled hag greengrocer contrasts with a plump 
young maid. The texture of the vegetables and 
the weather-stained bas-relief are excellently ren- 
dered.—There is no want of game and boars’ heads 
by Snyders and Fyt :—and full of animal spirit 
are the dogs in Nos. 38 and 63. In No. 84 a boy 
looks through the bars of a den at a lion,—which 
we presume is of the British breed from the abun- 
dance of beef set before him. A Conversation (10), 
by De Hooghe, presents a Dutch lady and gen- 
tleman arrayed in costumes far more elegant than 
their forms and faces. In fact, your true Dutchman 
comes out in the village feasts, beer swillings, to- 
bacco smokings, and playings at bowls of the 
national boors, all coarseness, common-place and 
homely nature :—witness a little quiet interior (11) 
by A. Ostade and No. 94. No. 21, by I. Ostade, 
is painted richly but heavily. Around a country 





are gathered—poultry, pigs, Dutch women, boors, 
and brats :—where mind, intellect, elegance, and 
refinement are neither known nor needed. No. 61 
represents a similar subject, treated with unpre- 
tending unaffected truth. No. 7, ascribed to Te- 
niers, is doubtful. Playing at Bowls (87) is better. 
But Dutch nature is preferable to Dutch man; 
and here we have the flat road winding through 
ragged pollards and dilapidated eottages,—the tor- 
rent issuing from the fen, all turf-stained and 
turbid. In No. 20, by Ruysdael, the foam of the 
waterfall is Fear hod | by the general sombreness. 
No. 58, by Hobbema and Lingelback, is not quite 
satisfactory as to either purity or originality,—and 
is killed by the superb Potter and Sap between 
which it is hung. No. 92 is better nef brighter. 
No. 73—a simple cottage, an old oak, and a green 
field—by Ruysdael, is treated with much nature 
and crispness. Cuyp, who dipped his brushes in 
the golden tints of sunsets, is excellently repre- 
sented in A Dutch Lady (59) ;—a superb specimen 
of a not common style. The countenance of this 
genial girl is quite luminous. The substance, 
solidity, and roundness of flesh are life itself,—and 
the individuality is admirable. The appearance of 
pit marks on the cheeks is truly yet not unplea- 
santly expressed. The warm tints are heightened 
by the excellently painted sable velvet and white 
linen.—The complete satisfaction afforded by this 
real piece of vitality is enhanced by a most conven- 
tional Greuze, a Sleeping Child (3), which is placed 
nearit. No. 27 is one of Cuyp’s quiet landscapes. 
The day is overcast but gleamy,—a nice warmth is 
thrown on the red tiles of the hamlet,—and the 
botanical details in the foreground are excellent. 
A View of Dort (68) is a long picture, which we 
have heard was once divided and sold as two sepa- 
rate subjects,—now happily re-united. The whole 
scene is bathed in one sunset glow. The elegant 
rolling clouds which vary the horizontal lines 
turn their ray-tipped edges to the light. The river 
and the buildings bask in the most delicious atmo- 
sphere.—No. 85 is a superb portrait by Holbein, 
—whom we almost reckon one of ourselves. This 
—- of a college warden or well-beneficed, 
earned clergyman is painted with exquisite care 
and manipulation. 

‘Vandyke—the painter of the aristocracy of cava- 
liers and the elegance of satin—appears with Lord 
Grandison(1), a scion of the cmp Villiers family, 
in which beauty is hereditary. The head and hand 
are fine. The landscape and figure may be ascribed 
to another and an inferior hand. A duplicate of 
this picture is in the possession of Lord Clarendon. 
Mrs. Kirk (64) is thinly painted :—the tone of the 
orange draperies effective. No. 62, the Countess 
of Southampton, is allegorical, and less satisfactory. 
With a foot on a skull and a leering eye the lady 
ascends in a blue dress to heaven. Her right hand 
is ungraceful. The Assumption of the Virgin — 
in tone and treatment partakes of the Fleming an 
Rubens :—the etherial grace and lightness of Mu- 
rillo are not there. 

The south room is allotted chiefly to the English 
school. Here neither the idealizing refinement of 
Italy, the devotional intensity of Spain, nor the 
homely details of Holland are to be looked for. 
The countrymen of Shakspeare, ‘‘ Nature’s Dar- 
ling,” choosing a middle way, and neither soaring 
nor grovelling, have characterised this exponent 
of their observations by closer attention to colour 
than to design. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds justly holds the place of 
honour. Master Crewe as Henry the Eighth (91) 
is painted with a rich juicy impasto. The arch 
boy’s imitation of bluff Harry’s straddle is admi- 
rable. Nos. 126 and 147, Ladies of the Keppel 
family, breathe his peculiar female air, grace, and 
naiveté. An unfinished sketch of the two Miss 
Hornecks (151) leaves nothing to be desired in 
charming individuality. Perhaps the best portrait 
is that of Admiral Keppel himself (137). It is 
marked with the decided bearing of the sailor who 
knew how to brave alike the battle, the breeze, 
and the political storm. 

Next in number to those of Sir Joshua are the 
specimens of Gainsborough. Of these we cannot 
speak so highly. George the Fourth when Prince of 





inn door all ages of low life, human and animal, 


Wales (77)—a full-sized equestrian portrait—is a 
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failure. The horse is feeble and wooden,—the 
urples in the sky are out of all nature,—the 
and figure of the heir a age are quite 
devoid of manliness. The angles formed by the 
elbows and knees of this once ‘‘ mould of fashion” 
are unpleasing and ungraceful. Lord George 
Sackville (139)—painted with a certain Battoni 
mannerism—is thin and poor when compared with 
Admiral Keppel. The treatment of the court 
dress is the best part.— Neither are the land- 
scapes first rate. No. 148—a Rocky Glen—however 
large, is faulty in form and generally too dark. 
The gleam in the foreground is artificial. No. 25 
is very commonplace :—a bald dun down, with 
most ordinary trees, is unredeemed by motive or 
interest. No. 131—a simple subject, fishermen 
drawing their nets in a little cove, with rocks and 
a castle—although very luminous, is wanting in 
solidity. The excess of transparency suggests the 
effect of a glazed and painted roller blind, so thin 
that the light is seen through. In these pictures 
the generalising tendencies of this master are mani- 
fest. Breadth of effect is aimed at and obtained ; 
but there is no getting over the poverty of 
form and the conventionality,—especially in the 
trees, with no marking of species, no feathery 
foliage. 

The Wilsons of this year are infinitely inferior 
to those exhibited in 1851. No. 115 is early, but 
true. The texture and substance of the foreground 

ive much air and lightness to the sky. No. 129 
is either an unfinished first lay of colours, or has 
been scoured down to the very quick. The intention 
is good,—the painting cold, flat, and unattractive.— 
A Sea Piece (145), by Turner, in his early manner, 
overflows with grand perceptions. The swelling 
breakers are not stereotyped billows—but real in- 
dividual waves. Above, the clouds are nobly 

iled up,—in form somewhat too rock-like. The 

k hull of a line of battle ship looms largely in 
the distance, as kept in shadow and opposed to the 
setting sun. In colour and truthful nature this 
specimen need fear no comparison with any of the 
Dutch masters.—Nos. 141 and 151 by Scott, the 
Canaletto of London, are topographically interest- 
ing. The vacant Thames of George the Third’s 
time wafts down gilded barges instead of penny 
steamers and passenger swarms. No smoke 
darkens the air, no shipping crowds the ‘‘ pool :” 
—all is still and idle.—The pictures by Constable 
are cold and commonplace. In No. 111, a heavy 
shower, with occasional gleams, comes down on a 
flat canal country. The details of a lock, a boat, 
some weedy foreground, and water, are careful, but 
spotty. No. 143—a ferry—is quiet. Constable’s 
want of a clean touch is great. 

In two coast views by Collins-~in No. 142, the 
green seaweed, slippery, slimy rocks—and in No. 
146, the long, flat reach of sands—are treated with 
infinite local truth and colour. In No. 144, Titania 
—‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’—the hand is 
Fuseli all over. The figures are lanky and 
attitudinarian—the eyes and faces such as mortal 
men and women never possessed :—but we are in 
fairy land. The grouping is clever; and the whole 
is redolent of quips and cranks, fun and German 
diablerie.—Observe the Quaker beauty making a 
monkey of an old man, and other fancy freaks of this 
singular artist !—The Death of Rizzio(132), by Opie, 
—who had the spirit of a painter—is impressive. 
The turret room is filled with conspirators ;—it is 
all torch, turmoil, and gleaming swords. The pale 
and armour-clad Ruthven stands finely over the 
struggling agonized Mary and her fallen silken 
minion.—No. 1104, a little Wilkie, where a girl 
places her hands on her lover’s eyes—‘‘ Guess my 
Name”—is a nice bit of his own original style, 
from which he unhappily departed.—No. 1098, by 
Stewart Newton, called Abelard, might better have 
been termed Hamlet.—No. 114, The Congratulation, 
by Harlow, a conceited bit of ‘‘ Book of Beauty” 
love-locks,—and Samson and Dalilah (113), a huge 
sprawling academic model by Rigaud—might well 
have been left to their confinement in the inner 
recesses of the Royal Academy, from whence they 
came,—destined, we suppose, by the Directors, 
with certain other offenders, to be hung up and 
pee in Pall Mall as warnings what to avoid. 

e trust to see them no more.—Above all, we 


especially desire to look our last on the abominable 
Camuccini.—Hune tu, Romane, caveto. 





Frive-Art Gossrp.—On Saturday last we were 
invited to a private view of a new picture painted 
by Mr. Linton, representing the town and castle of 
Lancaster, andembracing the long sweep of hills that 
make as it were the outer wall of the Lake scenery 
and frame the huge mirror of Morecambe Bay. 
Artists in search of the picturesque seem to be little 
aware of some of the scenes in their own country 
which yield its elements in the richest abundance. 
Scarcely anywhere would it be possible to find 
materials calculated to compose more strikingly 
than those which Mr. Linton has, with the hand of 
a master, swept into his canvas. The ‘Acropolis at 
Athens,’ famous amid the picture sites of the earth 
for its features and suggestions, moral, historical, 
and picturesque, yields as regards the last to this 
aggregation of natural and artificial objects:—as a 
mere sketch of each placed side by side will show. 
To be sure, the heart to read and the hand to 
render are essential conditions of the Art-interpre- | 
tation in either case :—and the syntax and prosody | 
of the scene are here so handled by Mr. Linton as to | 
convey allits poetry. Up the middle fore-ground of | 
the picture climbs the town, to the stately castle | 
whose towers make the culminating point. Behind, 
over the few miles of plain that stretch between | 
city and sea, wanders the Lune in a wild eccentric | 
way that when the tide is up have likened its | 
sweeps and reaches to the Links of Forth. Along 

the middle background gleam the waters of More- | 
cambe Bay from Furness Peninsula to Fleetwood 

Coast—covering to the right the snares of the Ulver- 

stone Sands, with their background of the Conis- 

tone Fells—and with the lonely rock of Piel just | 
showing its head above its sea home to the left. | 
Behind, and around, and in the far perspective, | 
tower the hills of Lancaster and of Westmoreland, | 
shutting in the immediate scene, yet indicating | 
distances and beauties far beyond. All these | 
things seen under the clear blue roofing of a sum- | 
mer sky-—presented, as is Mr. Linton’s manner, | 
without the slightest artifice, and speaking only | 
their natural langu painted with that simple 

management of his colours and happy use of 
his lights which give such force and truth to the | 
productions of this painter—make up a picture | 
which we are the more particular to describe here | 
because we understand that it is a commission, is 

going into the scenes of its birth, and will not 

probably be seen in the London Exhibitions. 

The history of the alleged Velasquez portrait of | 
Charles the First has not, it seems, yet come to 
a close. Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Snare recovered damages against the trustees of 





which they attempted to re-possess themselves of 
the picture which they alleged had been improperly 
abstracted from that nobleman’s gallery. The 
Scotch Court of Session has now granted a new 
trial, on the ground of alleged excess of damage, 
and deficient proof on Mr. Snare’s part of the real 
amount of his loss, 

The project of a monument to the poet Moore 
has awakened inquiries among the subscribers to 
the Campbell statue as to what had become of 
that work and of the memorial intention with 
which it was paid for and executed. As a member 
of the committee for the erection of the latter 
monument, Mr. Moxon has undertaken to reply 
to these inquiries,—and he refers the blame to the 
Church. Rents, it appears, are very high in Poets’ 
Corner. ‘It is true,” says Mr. Moxon, “thata 
written contract was entered into on the 2nd of 
May 1849, between the Committee and Mr. Mar- 


‘*to erect the statue in the Poets’ Corner of West: 
minster Abbey” within twelve months from that 
date; and the Committee have hitherto refrained 
from calling upon Mr. Marshall to perform his en- 
gagement in the hope that the Dean and Chapter 
of the Abbey might be induced, ere this, to accept 
a less sum than 200 guineas, the amount of the 
fine now required to be paid for the site of the 
statue.—Whether this large fine ought to be im- 


the Earl of Fife for the summary proceedings by | 


shall, the sculptor, by which the latter agreed | 


for the interment of the late Thomas Campbell in 
Westminster Abbey”), and 7/. 7s. (‘being the fees 


for the inscription on Mr. Campbell’s gravestone in 
Westminster Abbey”), and already paid to the 
Dean and Chapter out of the t’s estate, is a 
question which may deserve (though it may not 
have) the further consideration of the dignitaries 
connected with the Abbey.”—-The matter is too 
delicate for our handling :—but it is probable that 
the Dean and Chapter consider a fame like 

bell’s exactly one of those exclusive henna 
form the proper objects of high taxation. 

The annual distribution of the prizes of the Art. 
Union of Glasgow took place in that city on the 
15th inst.—As the principle of purchase in the 
first instance by a competent committee, of the 
works of Art from which the fortunate drawers are 
to select their prizes, prevails in this Institution, 
it has always had our good word,—as a probable 
means of at once promoting a wholesome taste for 
the fine arts in a city where such a taste must 
have many practical results beyond the mere re. 
fining influence (itself a most valuable moral ) 
and serving the iary interests of the artist 
without lowering the character of the man or of 
his art. We are glad, therefore, to find it stated 
that the society has this year a large increase of 
subscribers—no less than one thousand. In the 
last four years the numbers have increased nearly 
five-fold. They are now nearly four thousand :— 
and in this respect the institution ranks next to 
that of London,—where, to the discredit of the 
Board of Trade, the vicious principle of the gambler, 
with all its degrading tendencies, is yet suffered to 
prevail_—The Glasgow Union has this year ex. 
pended in paintings, statuettes and engraving for 
subscribers about 2,400/. 

One of the most distinguished of ped pom 
the French sculptor Pradier had preceded him by 
a few days to the grave, at Enghien—whither he 
had gone in a vain search for life—at the early age 
of forty-two. The Journal des Débats gives a long 
list of his works :—“‘all of which,” says that autho- 
rity, ‘‘ breathe with the s of form,—and are 
composed in the charming taste of the school” 
wherein he was taught. 

From Munich it is stated that the American 
sculptor Mr. Crawford is in that city, superin- 
iadieg the casting in bronze, in the Royal Foun- 
dry, of the figures modelled by him in Rome for 
the statue of Washington which the legislature of 

Virginia, his native State, is about to erect to the 
great citizen in the town of Richmond. This 
statue will have a circular granite sub-base, sixty: 
four feet in diameter; whose periphery will be 
adorned with six colossal eagles, in bronze—the 
cognizance of the State of Virginia. On this 
sub-base will rest a base, also of granite—in the 
form of a six-rayed star. At the extremity of 
each ray will stand a colossal bronze statue of 
celebrated native of the State of Virginia :—Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Marshall, Generals 
Henry Lee and Andrew Allan, and the Legis, 
George Masson. In the centre will rise on 
marble pedestal the equestrian statue, in bronze, 
of Washington, eighteen feet in height.—The total 
height of the monument will be sixty feet. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


UARTETT ASSOCIATION, Willis’s Rooms, St. Jamess.— 
MADAME PLEYEL, whose departure for the Continent ¥% 
fixed for the 25th inst., having kindly consented to p bet 
stay one_week, in order to perform at the SIXTH and 4 
MATINEE of the Quartett Association, it is ~ 
nounced that the Performance will take place on WEDNESDA 
MORNING, JUNE 30, instead of July 7, as hitherto 
This will positively be the last occasion on which Madame Pleyel 
will appear in London during the present season. Tickets, 10 a 
may be had at Messrs. Addison & Co., 210, Regent Street, 
Leader & Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 

QUARTETT ASSOCIATION, Willis’s_ Rooms, St- James 
nder the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, and Her 
Highness the Duchess of Kent.—The AY 

FORMANCE THIS SEASON will take place on WEDNESD: 
ba ae pee June 30, 1852, commencing at a uarter 
ce in London this Seana : 


ec) 
Appearan| Flute, Mr. R. 8. 
Oboe, Mr. Nicholson; Horn, Mr. Jarrett; Contra Basso, I 
Howell; Violins, M. Sainton’and Mr. Cooper ; Viola, Mr ; 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Programme :— t ( 
rren ; Grand ta (Op. 47), Beethoven ; Quartett ( 
rand Septuor, Hummell. Tick 10s. 6d. each, 
Messrs. Addison & Co., 210, Regent Street ; 
; J. A. Turner, 19, Poultry, City ; M. 
Street, Bond Street : Signor Piatti, 51, Stan 
Park; and of Mr. Cooper, 3, Windsor Cottages, 
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posed, in addition to 75/. 3s. 2d. (‘being the fees 
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ON.—DIRECTOR’S MATINEE, on TUES- 
MOEA ‘clock i] ooms, —Quintett (Post- 
re); Morceaux a quatre 


XTjat Three o’ .—Willis’s R 
DAY NE in B Mendelssohn (b 

ofor dile. Clauss an 
Halle, Vieaxtemps, and 
‘0, € basso, Bottes 


desire); 
C. Halle ; 
Piatti ; 
ter Cake to teltcteingas Doce 
t Cramer 0. ingress. rs 
Hee past Two. J. ELLA, 


past ° Director. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL —Con- | —1n short, last Saturday's performance, though 
duetor, Mr. COST.A.—_Spobr's Oratorio, Calvary. will be performed | not without its imperfections, has deepened the 
Sedame Tee etlle Mics Dolby Mins i Willian ‘wiz: { conviction that at no distant period Mdlle. Clauss 
Lockey, Mr 


. Benson, Mr. Lawler, and Herr Formes. The Orch 
the most extenalve in Exeter Hal 


v the Orato! 
lished by the Society at 10s.—and 
tal may be 


and men obtained at the 
No. 6 in Exeter H 


Soe: 


The ENGLISH GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION, Willis’s 
King Street, St. James’s.— Under the Patronage of Her 
derssohn, Miss M. 
Phillips, assisted 
Barnby, beg to announce that the 
i i e place on 

MONDAY, June 28.—Programme : ‘ Father of Heroes’— A gene- 
rous Friendship’— Return, blest Days’—* Donald "—‘ Flora now 
ealleth ’. Dance’—*To be gazing on thy 
‘Fine Knacks for 


kk. 
HENRY PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec., 35, Hart Street, 


Most Gracious M: 
Williams, Mr. 
by Mr. T. rome and Mr. H. | 

LAST CONCERT BUT ONE 


yy the Queen. — Mrs. 
, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. 


of the Series will tak 


—* L’Ape’— The Midges’ 
charms '—' Blow, blow, thou Wintry Wind 
” Tocommence at Three o’e! 


loomsbury-square. 

HERREN GOLLMICK and KILOSS have the honow 
pounce that they will giv 
with full Orchestra, on 

Room: 

— Works, will yoo 
ges ig I meutalists 
Fi Tickets, 2ls.; to be had 
Herr Gollmick, 3 Lower Be’ 
Kloss, 4, Stanley Place, Paddington. Tv 
had only of Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street, and of Herr Gollmick 
and Herr Kloss. 





r to 
E 


e 
MONDAY, June 28, at the 


of the principal Musi 





MADAME and HERR GOFFRIE have the honour to an 
nounce that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take 
ms, on THURSDAY RNING, July 1, to commence at 
If- past Two o'clock a. Vocalists—Madame Anna Bock- 
Falconi. Mdile. Thi Wagner, Miss Ellen Rowland, Mr. 
ift,and Herr von der Ostei. Instrumentalists— Piano, Madame 
ra H i (pupil of Mad Joffrié’s) ; 
h Joachim and Herr Goffrié; Violoncello, Herr 
nn. Conductors—Mr. Frank Mori and Herr A. Goll- 
mick.—Tickets, 78. each ; rved Seats, 10s. 6d.; to be had of 
Herr Goffrié, 16, Charing-cross, and at the principal Music Ware- 


eS 




















CHAMBER Concerts.—Herr Molique’s Concerts 
always claim more than ordinary attention and re- 
spect from those who are interested in sterling music, 
and with whom pleasure in the fashions of our day 
does not close the ear to less ephemeral manifes- 
tations of art and learning. Among the welcome 
compositions performed at his first concert yester- 
day week must be singled out his own MS. Sonata 
for ages cia and violin. This duett, though liable 
tothe Indian’s reproach against London as con- 
taining “too much of everything,” and though 
extreme in its demands on the ear by reason of 
the closely intricate science with which it is con- 
ducted onwards and its subjects are knit together, 
is excellent, not merely for the skill aforesaid—but 
because of its first thoughts; which have vigour, 
character, and contrast. The andante contains 
something like a new form ; and, had a little less 
over-solicitous complication been lavished on its 
treatment, might have been numbered among 
andante movements of the first class. But the 
oo capable of giving effect to this Sonata must 

, like Byron’s Aurora Raby, 

Of the first class, and better than his class. 
More admirably performed than by Herr Halle his 
part could not have been; yet he was taxed to the 
uttermost;—and since he is the most accomplished 
and thorough-going reader and executant of classi- 
cal music in our present acquaintance, the inference 
is obvious. 

This day week the morning concert of Mdlle. 
Clauss exhibited that remarkable young artist 
% competent to perform music in every style 
and of every difficulty. Her programme included 
ped by Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 

pin and Thalberg :—wider range being hardly 
conceivable, — since the head and hand that 
«an master compositions by the first and the last 
tamed writers must also be equal to the more 
level and melodious productions of Dussek, 
Hummell, &c., who occupy the intermediate 
Space. All that Mdlle. Clauss wants is what time, 
and time alone, can give. She is a little rash some- 
times in trusting to her memory ; every now and 
then she faulters, too, but this merely because she 


Solo, Violin, Vieux- 
‘ini ; Solos, Pianoforte, Mdlle. Clauss. 
to procure 
to open at 


1, will consist of (including 
), nearly Seven Hundved Performers. Tickets, 
tral um bered seats, 108. 6d. each ; at the 


past seven for 
ly, under the direction of Mr. Costa, which it is re- 
member of the orchestra will attend. The vocal score 
rio, the original price of which was 308., is now pub- 
together with the suqaaene vocal 
iety’s office, 


an- 
a GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
3, when a New Symph' by Adolph Goll ok au 
w Symphony, olimick, an: 
ea, Vocalists Malle. Falconi_and 
aod Herren Gollusich cad’ Mioss “Tieeeta, tee ot, ted 
erren Gollmick an 088. icke' 08. FY a 

cellers ¢ of | £00 well—Mendelssohn alone excepted. 

rave Place, Pimlico; and of Herr 
Seats, 158., to be 


will take the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s Kreut- 
zer Sonata, and of Hummell’s Septuor. 


able exhibition of those qualities in which she 
excels,—brilliancy and lightness of execution (not 


ing. 


cause she does not attempt to counterfeit them. 


may stand alone among female pianists—and ap- 
proached by very few of the number. 

At the sixth meeting of the Musical Union 
Beethoven’s Trio in c minor, for stringed instru- 
ments alone, was led with great nobility of tone 
and style by M. Vieuxtemps. The composition, 
however, pleased less than it ought to do ;—owing, 
in part, to the inferiority of the viola to its comrade 


effect of Mozart’s Quartett, No. 6 ;—and as a com- 
position (its andante cantabile excepted) this work 
is not vigorous or fresh enough to abide the least 


Haydn’s later Quartetts are still as fresh as on the 
day they were written—this Quartett seems to us 
the worse for time, and to live by Mozart’s world- 
wide reputation rather than by its own superiority. 
Herr e played Beethoven’s third Sonata (Op. 
29) to perfection. We have heard no one render 
Beethoven’s music so well, who did not render it 


The new composition performed at the fifth 
meeting of the rtett Association was, a quar- 
tett specified as the one hundred and twenty- 
second work of an amateur, Mr. Lodge Ellerton. 
Like other music by this gentleman, the ideas are 
graceful and not borrowed. Such clear and sinewy 

art-writing as is essential to this most difficult 
form of composition was hardly to be expected 
from any amateur, since it demands the severest 
training. Some composers, indeed, who have at- 
tained due skill have been apparently thereby con- 
fined for ever within the limits of chamber compo- 
sition. ©f this Mr. Onslow is a fair example. 
But it must be also remarked, that that enter- 
prise in modulation which is eminently required 
for the support of interest ina work of such length 
and such monotony of materials as a stringed quar- 
tett seems feeble in Mr. Lodge Ellerton. To sum 
up, his composition, though agreeable, is fade and 
indistinct ;—a work abundantly creditable to its 
writer according to his order, though not stout 
enough to abide exposure in that public arena 
wherein are exhibited productions by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. We must warn the 
Quartett Association to be more circumspect in the 
selection of unfamiliar matter,—since, let the cour- 
tesies which decide the choice be ever so pressing, 
they cannot be indulged in at the expense of Art 
without decay and alienation of support super- 
vening as a matter of certainty.—Spohr’s Concer- 
tante violin duett (Op. 39. No. 1)— excellently 
played by M. Sainton and Mr. Cooper,—was a 
great treat. The indiscriminate admirers of its 
writer will be shocked at our judgment that in 
these compositions written with a special purpose, 
and not in those where the thought is of more and 
the player of less consequence, lies Dr. Spohr’s 
true claim upon posterity. Though the world may 
be less enamoured than formerly of his sympho- 
nies, double quartetts, oratorios and operas, from 
having discovered how few varieties of design they 
contain, and from having perceived how all are 
steeped in one and the same colour, which colour 
is less pure than a primitive one because it is a 
mixture of many colours—so long as violins exist 
ears will be mn 4 alert, attention quickened, and 
interest kept alive by Dr. Spohr’s Concertos and 
unaccompanied duetts,—since, of their kind, they 
are masterpieces, alike elegant, ingenious, expres- 
sive and calculated to afford due scope to executive 
display.—M. Prudent played two of his studies at 
this concert.—At the next and last, Madame Pleyel 


Madame Pleyel’s second concert was a remark- 





is not sufficiently hardened in emplaining her mean- 


excluding power) and exquisite taste in the render- 


Her intentions are never doubtful — her 
readings are never dull—and her feeling is singu- 
larly deep for one so young because it is so simple. 
The little more grandeur, fancy and pathos which 
might still be added will come all the sooner be- 


instruments. This, and the mediocrity of the second 
violin, yet more largely impaired the general 


slight or slovenliness. In truth—whereas many of 


ing of sentimental music by a of « the 
second order. Further, no one besides herself can 
produce any effect in playing with the tremendous 
difficulties. which Thalberg, Liszt, and Prudent 
have accumulated in their arrangements and 
operatic fantasias. Then, she has never played 
more solid and expressive movements, by such 
deeper writers as Beethoven and Mendelssohn, so 
much after Lady Grace’s fashion, otherwise so 
soberly :—for all which reasons she has never 
pleased us so much as on Thursday ae 
a vocalist of “credit and renown,” e 
Taccani-Tasca, who appeared on the occasion, 
claims a word. Her manner is a somewhat un- 
comfortable mixture of the frivolity of the old and 
the exaggeration of the new schools. Her voice is 
no longer pleasing. She will hardly — 
favour of a public that refused to accept e 
Tadolini because of its older and better preferences. 





Sr. James’s.—The performance on Saturday of 
Lessing’s ‘Emilia Galotti’ introduces us to the 
earliest period of German dramatic art, properly 
so called. Previous to the efforts made by the 
author of ‘The Dramaturgie,’ a frigid Gottschied 
sort of drama prevailed, borrowed from the French. 
From this Lessing delivered the stage ; and the 
present drama is continually referred to by the 
great critic as illustrative of his purpose, and a 
model for imitation. There is accordingly through- 
out it an elaborate ostentation of structure. As 
in fugue music, every part is interdependent; and no 
omission of any portion, however small, could be 
permitted without injury to the whole. Matter 
and form are complete ;—but soul is, nevertheless, 
wanting. The intellect has worked hard,—but 
the heart is deficient. The language is that of 
wit,—not of passion ; and we have here an heroic- 
tragic theme treated in the style of comedy. It is 
the fable of Virginius cleverly reduced to a do- 
mestic story ; with the episode of a mistress, the 
Countess Orlina (Frau Flindt), discarded by the 
modern Appius Claudius,—and who, to serve her 
own purpose, furnishes the Italian father with the 
dagger by which his daughter, Hmilia Galotti, 
is sacrificed. The heroine is performed by Frau 
Stolte ; but she failed, though she acted well, to 
inspire us with sympathy for her perils or her suf- 
ferings. In fact, the poet has given her little that 
was available to any such end. Herr Emil De- 
vrient had still less in Cownt Appiani, the bereaved 
bridegroom ; a part which occupies only a scene or 
two at the end of the second act,—he being sup- 
posed to be assassinated in the streets by order of 
the guilty prince. Herr Kuhn was at home ‘in 
Marinelli,—but not so effective as in Wurm. The 
Countess Orlina is the most sustained character in 
the piece—and was the most efficiently repre- 
sented. 

Frau Flindt pleased us well in the part of 
Martha in Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ — produced on 
Tuesday; in which this evidently skilful actress 
displayed great versatility,—the familiarity of the 
character being in contrast with the more stately 
impersonations in which she had previously ap- 
peared. Her performance of these, however, ma 

serve to illustrate the difference between Englis 

and German acting, as evolved in the late perform- 
ance of ‘ Hamlet.’ In S re much is left for 
the performer to fill up,—in Lessing, nothing. A 
modern English dramatist. has cast his more recent 
plays in a similar rhetorical mould,—assigning as 
his reason that ke could not trust his performers 
to do anything for themselves. The German dra- 
matists to make their actors ; and hence not 
only their elaborate writing-up, but the profusion 
of their stage-directions. To the performance of 
‘Faust’ the house was inconveniently crowded, 
and its strange scenes were really exciting. Its 
sarcasm provoked frequent laughter, loud and long ; 
and many of its sentiments secured vehement ap- 
plause. The triumph of the evening was due to 
the Mephistopheles of Herr Kuhn ; whose flexile 


attitudes well ——_ the cunving and snaky 
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to the pursuit of sensual knowledge and the pro- 
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was most musical, and his action studiously pic- 
t ue. The costumes of the characters were 
according to Retzsch’s outlines. The scenes in 
Auerbach’s cellar and in the Witch’s kitchen were 
extraordinary ; and the various performers in them 
acted with commendable care. The songs were 
finely sung,—particularly that of the flea by Herr 
Kuhn. The Walpurgis-nacht scene was omitted, 
—with many occasional passages elsewhere. The 
part of Margaret, so touching in its simplicity and 
suffering, was performed by Fraulein Schaefer, with 
much pathos throughout,—in the last scene with 
considerably more power than we expected.—The 
whole poem of ‘ Faust’ is so much of an ideality, 
that it cannot be expected that we should be per- 
fectly satisfied with its attempted actualization on 
the stage ; but we can conscientiously praise the 
whole performance as one of uniform excellence, 
and suggestive of much more than it was possible 
to realize. 

On Thursday, Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ was enacted ; 
—but of this, from the popular acquaintance with 
the tragedy already, this brief register is suf- 
ficient. 





Musica anD Dramatic Gossrp.—Dr. Spohr 
arrived in town on Tuesday last.—The directors 
of the Royal Italian Opera promise his ‘ Faust’ for 
the week after next; and announce a concert, con- 
ducted by himself and principally composed of his 
music, on the 5th of July. . 

While the Sacred Harmonic Society is preparing 
Dr. Spohr’s second Oratorio, ‘Calvary,’ for per- 
formance on Monday week the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society announces Handel’s ‘ Athaliah’ 
asin rehearsal. This Oratorio, it may be noted, 
contains some of its composer’s most delicious 
writing for a contralto voice,—some of his opera 
songs and choruses having been transformed by 
him from secular to sacred uses. 

Madame Otto Goldschmidt has left London for 
the Continent,—thus confirming the last week’s 
statement copied from the provincial papers of her 
intention not at present to sing in England.—The 
Stockholm papers report a new act of great muni- 
ficence on her part. She has transmitted to the Go- 
vernment a sum of fifty thousand piastres—10,000/. 
sterling—to be employed in the creation of free 
primary schools in those localities wherein the 
number of such establishments is below the wants 
of the population. 

We are requested to state that a second series 
of ‘Music and Manners in Germany,’ by Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley, is in preparation. In this a 
revised portion of the writer’s former work having 
a similar title will be incorporated for the purpose 
“¢ of giving completeness to a series of pictures and 
notices of the art in Germany, illustrating the 
= closed by the death of Mendelssohn and the 

volutions of 1848.” 


From the French papers we learn that a com- 
plete Catalogue of Beethoven’s works with critical 
remarks has been recently issued by M. Lenz, a 
Russian amateur.—Herr Wagner, encouraged by 
the sympathy of Dr. Liszt and his congregation, 
at Weimar, has just put forward some autobiogra- 
phical confessions, in the form of a preface to a 
collected edition of his opera-books. With these 
we may possibly deal on some future day.—Dr. 
Liszt’s monograph on Chopin is now published in 
a separate form, 

Among other novelties in preparation at the 
Opéra Comique of Paris, are an opera in two acts 
by M. le Prince de la Moskowa, and one in three 
acts by M. Reber. For the latter, all interested 
in music will do well to listen,—since M. Reber is 
one of the most delicate, melodious, and conscien- 
tious composers of our time, whose turn, we ap- 
prehend, can hardly fail to come ; these, with all 
their faults and fevers, not being the days when 
true things can be buried out of hearing. 

Signor Marchesi, of whose good promise in Eng- 
land, and better success in Germany, the Atheneum 
has kept count, has been engaged by M. Meyer- 
beer for the Opera-house at Berlin, to make his 
first ap ce there in August with M. Roger 


sition of opera companies is not liar to Eng- 
land at present. Seeentiie, > oe to this 
gentleman as a baritone capable of doing every 
theatrical state good service in every school of 
music, at no distant period. 
Our friends, the Americans, seem making haste 
to overtake the aristocratic countries of the Old 
World in the establishment of institutions for 
public amusement. Bills have been brought before 
the “legislatures of New York, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania” for the incorporation of a grand 
Opera company or companies,—the first three of 
whose operations are to be, the building of three 
magnificent opera-houses in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, which are to outdo La Scala, 
San Carlos, and our own rival Opera-houses in 
scale and splendour. Proposition the second bodes 
ill for our Lumleys and Gyes, being nothing other 
than the spiriting away from Europe of all its 
nightingales, larks, andalso bass and tenor warblers. 
That the excitement is already at fever-heat may 
be divined from the leading article of the journal 
announcing the coup d'état that is to give us our 
death-blow.— 

The democrats of the United States have fairly entered 
the lists in the operatic struggle with the autocrat of all the 
Russias and the great English nobility, and we believe that 


if the contest is well and consistently managed on our side, 
we will whip the Cossacks and the Britishers in this, as we 


MISCELLANEA 


Parliamentary Literati.—One of our Correspon- 
dents has forwarded to us a detailed list of what he 
calls ‘the representatives of the literary interest 
in the Legislature.” He says :— 

“¢ Mr. Disraeli has hereditary p ions to lead the li 
interest in the Lower House, and I do not think tym 
could be any ‘ opposition’ to his claim of being the first Nove}. 
ist at present in the House of Commons. The only other MP 
whom I can find avowedly contributing to the Fiction in. 
terest is Mr. Grantley Berkeley,—whose novel of « Berkeley 
Castle,’ and its consequences, might furnish a chapter to 
‘Curiosities of Literature.’ Lord John Russell, as author 
of ‘ Don Carlos,’ is the only Dramatist in the Lower House, 
—and he ranks also amongst Essa — Biographers, and 
Historians, by his various publications. Lord Mahon and 
Colonel Mure are at the head of the Historical and Critica} 
M.P.’s; and I perceive the names of Mr. MacGregor, Mr, 
Torrens M‘Cullagh, and Sir John Walsh, as authors of his- 
torical writings. Under the head of Poets, I observe Lords 
Maidstone and John Manners, and Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
The ‘Travellers’ are more numerously represented in the 
Lower House of Parliament than most other departments 
of literature :—amongst them are, Lords Jocelyn and Naas, 
Mr. Emerson Tennent, Mr. Urquhart, and Mr. Whiteside: 
and I think that Sir George Staunton and Mr. George 
Thompson may be classed with the Travellers. In the 
department of ‘ Political Philosophy’ I find Mr. Gilad. 
stone, Sir Wm. Molesworth, Mr. W. J. Fox, and Colonel 
Thompson. Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. G 
Smythe, and Mr. Mackinnon, appear amongst the genera? 
Essayists. Mr. Walter, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Wakley 
may be ranked with the Editorial interest; and I may add 
that Mr. Butt—the new M.P. for Harwich—besides being 








have whipped the world in everything else. This mo 
presents to the wondering world the real contest with Rus- 
sian despotism which we are now about entering—a contest 
which Kossuth had not the sagacity to foresee. This is the 
only intervention in Russian policy which the American 
people are determined to take part in. The glorious sove- 
reign people of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, in- 
cluding visitors from the whole Union, have resolved at last, 
with their hands in their pockets, that the Emperor of 
Russia and the despots of the Old World shall not forever 
monopolize the great artists of Europe—shall not appro- 
priate to themselves forever the beauteous Sontag, the 
glorious Grisi, or the youthful Wagner. We have had a 
taste of Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes, and Ole Bull ; and 
*‘our appetite grows by what it feeds upon.” So, let the 
three Grand Opera Houses of New York, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia rise up majestically to heaven ; and let us beat 
the despots of Europe out of the great mart of music, as we 
did the Mexicans out of Mexico. We can do it. 

The journal whence we derive the above, further 

illustrates that our relatives can have their “ in- 
junctions” too, as well as their opera-singers,—law 
having been invoked to stop an exhibition of 
monkey-mimes at the Astor-place Opera-house,— 
which, as a musical theatre, has failed, we are 
assured, owing to the classification of seats, and 
the consequent airs of finery assumed by the holders 
of stalls.—-This seems droll; yet droller is the fol- 
lowing note of preparation for an ‘‘ enthusiasm” in 
behalf of Mdlle. Alboni,—who has reached ‘ the 
States,” in company with Signori Rovere and San- 
giovanni.— 
She does not intend to sing at present, but to take a house, 
and “lay off” for two or three months, for the purpose of 
seeing the curious sights of this great country. She intends 
to visit Niagara Falls, to climb the White Mountains, and 
to ramble like a wild roe over all the fine scenery and mag- 
nificent valleys worth seeing during the summer. In the 
fall she will open the campaign, and enter upon a brilliant 
career in the United States. Of her success there cannot 
bea doubt. Her European reputation is immense. She is 
beyond all doubt the finest contralto singer in the world, 
and she has the merit of being the first to make that kind 
of voice popular. She will therefore, in all probability, 
produce quite a sensation. Whether she will sing in opera 
or in concert—on her own hook, or under an engagement 
—she appears not to have as yet determined. She is not in 
haste, and will take time to make up her mind as to what 
is best. 

Madame Sontag is expected in America early in 
autumn. We shall be somewhat curious to see 
what line of interest and sympathy will be traced 
out for her by those who have likened the genial 
Contralto to ‘‘a wild roe.”—Meanwhile, Madame 
Sontag has been finishing an engagement at Munich 
brilliantly, by singing for the poor, and (according 
to German fashion) being sung to, or serenaded, 
in turn. ‘The whirligig of Time” brings round 
its pleasures, every now and then. This compli- 
mentary song was written more than twenty years 
ago in glory of Mdlle. Sontag, and contained some 
verses by the present King of Bavaria, the pro- 
duction of his student days at Berlin. 

Another of the elder Sociétaires of the Thédtre 
Frangais, M. Armand, is just dead, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. 








and Mdlle. Wagner. The cosmopolitan compo- 





the ted author of a three-volume novel, was for some 
years the Editor of The Dublin University Magazine. The 
Biographers are represented by Mr. Grattan, author of 
a five-volume work on his celebrated father. The Pam- 
phleteer department is represented by ‘ legion;’ and I pass 
it by, with the remark that Lord Overstone in the Upper, 
and Mr. Cobden in the Lower House, are at its head by 
the importance of their publications. Turning to the 
Lords, the Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Thirlwall) is clearly 
at the head of the Historians in that assembly, —Lord 
Brougham, of Political Philosophy and Belles-Lettres, 
—and Lord Campbell of the Biographers. The Novel- 
ists are represented by Lords Normanby and Londes- 
borough. The ‘ Editorial interest’ of the Peers is of a differ- 
ent kind from that in the Lower House,—and is represented 
by the Earl of Malmesbury, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and Lords Holland and Braybrooke. Lord St. Leonards’ 
work on ‘ Powers’ shows that he has other than ex officio 
right to be placed at the head of living English writers on 
law. The Duke of Argyll, by his treatise on the Church 
History of Scotland, has added to the literary works of the 
Campbells. The Marquis of Ormonde has published a 
richly illustrated narrative of a residence in Sicily. In 
Physical Sciences, the Earl of Rosse, not merely as P. R. 8. 
but by his accomplishments, distances all competitors 
in either House. There is only one autobiographer in 
the Legislature, Lord Cloncurry. The Acted Drama, 
since the removal of Mr. Sheil, Sir T. N. Talfourd, and 
Sir Bulwer Lytton from the Lower House, has no other 
representative in the Legislature than the Ear! of Glen- 
gall. Lord Strangford represents the Poets of the Peers; 
—and of the Belles-Lettres interest in the Upper House, 
the Earls of Carlisle and Ellesmere are efficient supporters. 
In the interest of the Fine Arts we may rank ‘ Athenian 
Aberdeen,’—and as a Musical composer, the Lords have 
Lord Westmoreland. A more original author neither 
House can boast of than the venerable writer of ‘The 
Wellington Dispatches.’ I have not by me, when I write 
the means of ascertaining the number of the Bench cf 
Bishops ranking with the literary interest ; but foremost 
among them, besides the Bishop of St. David’s (named aniz), 
are, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the Bishops of London and Oxford,—I may 
add, that the number of Peers is only about two-thirds that 
of the Lower House,—but, on the other hand, the Peers 
enjoy much more leisure.” 


The New General Register-Ofice.—The Act to 
provide a new General Register-office otherwhere 
than in the City of London or in Westminster, 
which received the Royal assent on Thursday, has 
just been issued. The place fixed upon is, Coward 
College, near Gower Street. 








To Corrgsronpents.—D. H.—An Entomologist—W. E. 
5 P.—F. L.— A Veteran Dramatist — A Constant 
Reader—Scrutator—received. 

A Constant READER OF THE Atheneum FROM ITs COM- 
MENCEMENT has our best thanks,—and is right in his co" 
jecture. Had the Advertisement to which he refers met the 
Editor’s eye, it would not have been inserted. It is needless 
to add, that it is withdrawn. i 

H. B. A. will find his wishes more fully interpreted in 
another part of our paper to-day. 

W. E.—If this Correspondent—who writes to us on the 
subject of a new method which he has discovered of using 
waxed paper for Photograph negatives—will send us the 
communication which he offers, we will look at it. But we 
os promise to give it insertion until we slall have 
seen it. 


Errata.—P. 652, col. 3, 1. 80. In our article on the Cork 
Exhibition, wherein we speak of the new facilities afford 
to Ireland by the improved system of railways, there is 
misprint. In the sentence ‘‘ Cork is now as near to London 

Boul _ “ Boul “4 Cologne. 


as gne,”—| g .—P. 675, 1. Hr 
for ‘* Jactotot” read Jacotot. 
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COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS. 


In 5 vols. demy 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 
INDIGENOUS AND MIGRATORY. 


Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations ; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature ; an 
Account of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Woodcuts. 


By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Natural History, King’s College, Aberdeen. 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, are now ready for 
publication, price 18s. each Volume. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner. 





BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
A Series of Books in all Branches of Literature and Science, adapted for Popular and Family Reading. 


wey 





an 


Just ready, Second Edition, containing the Latest Information from the Gold Country, 


THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


A Descriptive Account of the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia; with 
Particulars of the Recent Gold Discoveries. 


By SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 


By the Rev. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
With an Introductory Chapter, containing the Latest Information regarding the Colony. 





By the same Author, just returned, ; 


THE GOLD DIGGER. 


A Visit to the Australian Gold Fields ; with Remarks and Hints for intending Emigrants, and the Latest 
Accounts of the Condition of the Colony. 


By the Rev. DAVID MACKENZIE, 
Author of ‘Ten Years’ Practical Experience in the Colony.’ 


Ww. S. Orr & Co. London. 





MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 





On Tuesday, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE ART OF DINING; 
Or, GASTRONOMY and GASTRONOMERS. 
Two Essays, from the ‘ QuARTERLY Review,’ revised, with Additions by the Author. 


“ Among the many distinguished and accomplished persons who have kindly fallen in with the humour of the under- 
taking, and have supplied the writer with valuable materials in the shape of hints, recipes, and illustrative anecdotes, 
he deems it an imperative duty to acknowledge his obligations to Count d’Orsay, Lord Marcus Hill, the Right Hon. Col. 
Damer, the Hon. W. Stuart (attached to the British Embassy at Paris), Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., Sir H. Hume Camp- 
bell, of Marchmont, Bart., the Editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ the Author of the ‘Spanish Handbook,’ Lady Morgan, 
aad (last, not least) the Author of ‘ Stuart of Dunleith.'—Author’s Preface. 





The former Volumes of MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING consist of— 


MUSIC, AND THE ART OF DRESS. 

LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 
THE HONEY BEE, AND FLOWER GARDEN. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES’ 

LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 

JAMESS FABLES OF ESOP. 

THE CHACE—THE TURF—AND THE ROAD. 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
OLIPHANT’S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. 





PRUDENT.‘ LE REVEIL des FEES,’ 
gems oP aren Pen VILLANI 
day, price 4s. each.—T. Boosey & Co. 38, olle waren. = 


WOOD'S PIANOFORTE EDITION 
T 
ELODIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Price Sixpence. 
To be issued in Numbers, price 6d. each. on the Ist and 15th of 
every Month, a New Edition of the ‘SONGS of SCOTLAND’ 


without Words. 
‘o. I. appeared on the 1st of June. 
Each Number will contain Twenty-five Airs. 
The Work will be completed in Eleven Numbers, and will form 
perial Octavo, uniform with *‘Wood’s Edition of 


n 
The Airs have all been Newly Arranged fi Pian 5 
the whole Work will be edited b einermenens 
J.T. SURENNE. 

An Introduction, written by Geo, Farnquaar Granam, Editor of 

* Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland,’ and Author of the 
article * Music, in the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, will be given with the last Number. 


olles- 





Wood & Co. 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, 42, Buchanan-st 
Oliver & Boyd, Haloburghs 3" Alned Noselin of Toews 

iver yd, mburgh; J. Novello, 69, “8 
Soho, and 24, Poultry, and Simpkin, Marshall & Go. London. 


M R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By 
the Author of * Handley Cross,’ * Jorrocks’s Jaunts,’ &c. 
oe N pastes J - papistel oo the 30th inst., price 
. each Number ving 
some Wicodents, b Jou Laxrca, “oes —_ — 
umbers [. " rder of av 
and. Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. wea equi 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 
HROAT DEAFNESS, and on the PATHO- 
LOGICAL CONNEXIONS of the THROAT and EAR. 
Derrinted from * Deafness F ly Illustrated. By JAMES 
Y ates es a M.K.C.S, Eng. Aue) Corer to bes, into = 
esty the Queen Dowager, and Surgeon t 
ledrmary, Sackville-street. a 


John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and all Booksellers. 














WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and_Defini- 
tion of Words; comprising also a Synopsis of Words differently 
pr d diffe Orthoépists, and Walker’s Key to the 
Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. A New Edition, revised and enla: byC.A. GOODRICH 
Yale College; with the addition of a Vocab: of 
Modern Coser! ames, and their Pronunciation. 
Portrait of Dr. Webster. 








Royal 8vo. extra cloth, 1265 errr Fm | 
Strongly bound in russia, marbled edges ...... 140 
Ditto, ditto, half russia, marbled edges ...... 00 
Ditto, ditto, calf gilt. Sibcasenessacses 00 
Ditto, ditto, half-calf, tto.. : 018 0 


*4* This valuable Dictionary of the English Language must not 
be confounded with Worcester's, which, although similar in ap- 
pearance and price, is smaller, and not so complete. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By JOSEPH GUY, Jun. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; Author of 





numerous Educational Works. Demy 8vo. with about 
One Hundred vings of Cities, Costumes, and Wonders of the 
World, &. The wings are made with t care from truthful 


sources—a desideratum so necessary in an Elementary Geography. 
Nine Maps have been engraved by a patent process expressly for 
this Work, and are corrected to the present period. 

Demy Svo. cloth, 28. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
DRAWING-BOOK. 


Comprising a complete Introduction to Benwing 





and Composi- 
tion ; with Instructions for Etching on Copper or Steel, &c. LIllus- 
with above 300 subjects for study in every branch of Art. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 2a, 





THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY. Volume for July. 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES of LONDON, 
PAST and PRESENT. By THOMAS MILLER, Author of 
‘The History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ &c., with numerous I)lustra- 
tions. Crown &vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON BIOGRAPHICAL 
LIBRARY. Volume for July. 


HAZLITT’S LIFE of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. Vol. III. New Edition, Revised and Corrected by his 
Son, WILLIAM HAZLIT?, Esq. 


Post 8vo. cloth, with Portraits and Vignettes, per vol. ..3%. éd. 
Or handsomely bound in calf gilt, led edges........78. Od. 
*x* The Fourth Volume, which completes this interesting 
work, will be ready on the Ist of August. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
LIBRARY. Volume for July, 
(WILL BE READY ABOUT THE FIFTEENTH.) 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Construc- 
tion, and Social Influences. By FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 








JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 


PUBLISHED AT 227, STRAND. 
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MORTIMER ON FIRE-WORKS. 


[HE HE SQUANDERS ‘of CASTLE SQUAN- 


GUIDE to the he ROYAL A ‘AGRICULTURAL 











A New Novel. By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq., 
Px ROTECHNY;; or, a Familiar System of | (iinor ot Tie Black Prophet’ “Traite of the Lrish Peassntry, COLLEGE FARM. ded for the use of the 
Lote AA FIREWORKS. By G. W. MORTIMER. | ¢> &. 2 vols. crown 8vo. mely bound in red and silver, ts and ets interested tn 
4 New Edition, in y revised, with Additions, and 30 | price each volume, 28. 6d. y the FARM MANAGER. 
bod Engravings of the’Apparatus and Pieces. a. boards London, 297, Strand. : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
WILDERSPIN’S maneab won smeane SCHOOLS, Just published, price 2s. in cloth ; interleaved with writing HE CORPORATION of the SCOTTISH 
paper, ; : PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is the only Office 
A MANUAL for Tor the “Religious and Moral In- | (TONE STEPS; being a Classified List of the | the Advantages of MUTUAL, ASSURANCE can be shtnineh 
Young Child: fant, School. British Geological Formations, with Notes on their Fossil | MODERATE PREMIUMS. vthe ‘Assured are, at at coon 
With Music. By SAMUEL Wil,DERS OPIN a Ay T. J. TER- | Contents, Mineral ae. and Agricultural Peculiarities. eee) a ~ —_—_ as eta 
RINGTON. Royal 8vo. cloth, 2s. Intended asa Pocket to the of logy in its of Pale 9 fai pee ded fer tows +. —y— 


GEOGRAPHY of the BIBLE.—Peter Parley’ 4 
ethod abou Geogra tl neien' 
atin a New Eaition 't eet ae canes En- 
gravings on Wood, 28. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, I Lincoln’s Inn. 


This day is published, 2nd edition, revised, 
LEASURES, OBJECTS, and "ADVAN- 
TAGES of LITERATURE, A Discourse by ROBERT 





ARIS WILL , Incumbent of Bear vot. Berks. 
Bosworth, 215, tt 
he same Aui ty 
POEMS. New edition. 4s. 


PROSE of 16th, 17th, and 18th CENTURIES. 5s. 
SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 5s. 


OUGLAS JERROLD 


EDITS 
LLOYD'S WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER. 
Price TuRenraTS which, in se to Original 
Writi C7 ‘Balior, conti SIXTY LUMNS of the 
LATEST m all parts of the Wola 
Send Three aoe to E. Lloyd, Salisbury-square, aaaden, and 
receive one Paper as sample, or order of any News-agen' 


This day is publiched,, price 88. in a 8vo. cloth gilt, with 


[HE CELT, THE ROMAN, & THE SAXON: 
History of io early Inhabitants of Britain down to the 
pe of the A rough to ee es Bee . Illust: by 














the Ancient Remains Research. By 
THOMAS ‘WRIGHT, Esq., 
Arthur Hall, A ane 25, Pat ster-T 
YG WORDS 
N the sTUD ORDS. Lectures ad- 
iy) to the Pa b peg Diocesan Training 
ee 4 R. C ENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., 


School, Winchester. By Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Lord Bbhoe of Oxford, and Professor of 
ivinity, King’s Gollege, London. 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


This day, price 1s. ? 
SKETCH of ASSYRIAN HISTORY, with 
Details of the Keign of Sennacherib, including an ‘Account 
of his Invasion of J udea, as recorded in the Cuneiform hy ym 
discovered at Nineveh. A Paper communicated to th yal 


me RAWLINSON, C.B. 
so, lately published, 

Vou. X., Vou" XL. Parr L, — Vou. XIV. 

Parr L. of the JOURNAL of the ROYAL J ASIATIC SOCIETY ; 


containing Col. Rawlinson’s 7c. with 
Alphabets, Grammar, and Glossary of the Languages of the’ Dene 
nscriptions. 


form I 
John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Published this with upwards of Sixty Engravi: rincipall: 
se thi ass ts o . 


e 
SAIAH and the PROPHETS. The Second 
Volume of the pening Series of ae. BIBLE LLLUS- 
TRATIONS; Original Readin a Year on Subjects 
from SACRED ISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ANTIQUITIES, = TH 1EOLOGY. 

The EVENING SERIES, of of which rey: a last Volumes will 
ublished in the course of 1 1852, comp 
oL I. JOB ond the the POBTIC L BOOKS; Vol. If. ISAIAH 

and the PROPHETS mo IIL. The | and DEATH of OUR 
LORD ; and Vol IV. The POSTLES and EARLY CHURCH. 
The MORNING BERIES. which is dedicated by Special Per- 


he 
ARS Ns and PATRIARCHS, Third 
I. MOSES and the JUDGBS, Second Edition ; 
KINGS ted MB AVID: and Vol. [V. SOLO- 





Asiatic 














Vol. IIL. 
MON and He K 
The work is designed for the Family Circle, and is 
handsomely printed in af 8vo., enriched with fine Frontispieces 
ny iustrations on Wood. Each Volume is 
sol ey rice 68. cloth. 
dinb argh : illiam Oliphant & Sons. London: Hamilton, 
J & 
THE. EXHIBITION LAY. 
for its d of ballad rhymes and 
power > It makes the prose of the Exhibition almost 
an the stoi better than all the newspapers, in 
about a fiftieth of th 


r space.” — 
“*The Exhibition Lay’ fins much lyrical sweetness. It is a small 
but elegant tribute of applause for the brain and handiwork _ 


coneeived and le popular the World's Fair. The wri 
dently no no ‘Literat —Critic. 
of a mind end d in an unusual 





ure.”— 
agree with een cone = ithin a small pass a 
er ng 
ted piotare oft of the Te event in all ite its varied os ry 7 
all would wish p green in their recollection t! 
triumph of our land 
——— — ‘an this ye ran me : 
mprehensive one eee Semel compen, e hay 
not met t with any little memento better worth p: ” 


Guardia 
“It evidences high intellectual wers, and an a tude ws close 
observation on the part of the author.”—Stam/ford 
London : Groombridge & Sons ; and all iain 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5¢. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
TRICTURE of the URETHRA: its Pathology 
d Treatment ; and on the Curative Powers of Potassa Fusa 
in that Disease. With Cases By ROBERT WADE, F.B.C.S., 


Bepiee Gargano tothe Westm: 
the result of extensive experience.”—Lancet. 
bs we have little doubt of the merits ee work insuring it an 


. we can offer no - 
Chronicle. 





London: J. Churchill 


Practical a; eatin. 
” ~BUCEMAR, us a 8. F.L.8. 
2 a dams & Co. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORN 
nel on: Chapman & Hall, 193, Mecadiily. 
This day is published, price 4s. cloth, with Plates, 
HE BRITISH WINTER GARDEN. A 
Practical Treatise on Evergreens; showing their general 
utility in the formation of Garden and scape Scenery, an 


their mode of Fropagating, Planting, and Removal, from one to 
fifty feet in heigh' —— eee at Elvaston Castle. By WILLIAM 


BARRON, Head 
ses ‘e ‘Srene, ll, senrene street 


38, 6d. bound in clo’ 
Ow TO LAY ‘OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in i Chassis, Forming, ot 


By 








extent), with reference to ign and execution. 

EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 
By the same Author, price 2s. 

THE HAND- BOOK OF GARDENING. For 

the use of all persons who possess a Garden of limited extent. The 


Tenth Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This AL published, in fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 
RACTICAL HINTS on ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS and PLANTING; with a Deserij 
Eve’ ens adapted for the Climate of Great Brita: 
Situation suitable for each—and proper Time for Planting; with 
a Treatise on the Cultivation of American Plants, the new Sik- 
kim Rhododendrons, &c. By STANDISH and NOBLE. 
“ This is one of those excellent practical works from which the 
most unlearned may profit as much as the most learned.” 
Ga Chronicle. 


7 for the Authors, by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 
si 








PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
On the 30th will be published, price 2s 6d. Part 29 of 
AXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. 
By Dr. LINDLEY and Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. ILllus- 
trated with beautifully Coloured large Plates, and fine Engravings 


on 
*x* The First and Second Volumes, price 1. 138. each ep arty in 
cloth, may be had by order of any Bookseller. Also Parts 1 

Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL 

FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 
LIVES ° of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and 
SUCCESSION. In 6 vols. 


LISH PRINCESSES connected with the REG AL 
t 8vo. with Portraits and Historical 

Vignettes, uniform with ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ by Zz 

same ‘Author. Vols, I. and Il. are pub’ 

containing— 


hed, price 10s. 6d. eac! 
MARGARET TUDOR, Queen of James IV. 
MAGDALENE of FRANCE, first Queen of James V. 
many: of aqenasss: second Queen of James V., and Mother 
Mary Queen of ots. 
MARGARE RET DOUGLAS, Countess of Lennox, and Mother of 





Vol. Turrp will contain 

THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
“ Every step in Scotland is historical: the shades of the dead 
arise on every side: the very rocks breathe. Miss Strickland’s 
talents as.a writer, and turn of mind as an individual, ina 
manner fit her for painting a historical giles of the most illus- 
trious o1 or a ag mes el wae in that land of chivalry and 

song.” 


on shseiieenanen ry Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


tions of the 


Capi 
bagi of Proprietors unlimited. 
Midsumm 
June 24; the renewal receipts are in the hands 
road on liberal 


liability of partnersh 


she value of the P Hciea, 
‘vances on ‘ty ue o! e 
fas the ciminisuation on 


» as well are as li 


oS ‘ies of th Tath A at m1 taini tn 
R pies of the nnu containing a 
NEW NOVEL, BY lama on OF ‘THE SCARLET Principles of the L og oP Pay & —j—] 
In a few days, in Sug pe post te to be ~y at all Libraries in Eainbeire ag \ eee on application at the ‘ead Office in 
The’ 0 FICE in Innes 1 Se eae STRE 
HE BLITHEDALE, " ROMANCE. BORGE GRA Secretary. 








HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 1 FIRE and 

8 and 10, Water-strect, Liverpool; 20 aud 21, Poultry, Lo 
an an or A 
© Millions sterling, Weserved Pund, $4,000" tis. 
r Policies should be renewed within 15 days after 

of the agente 
ey Insurance a um heme & and abi terms, 
Lite ater when taken out under Table No. 2, have fixed bo- 
om n —— | on profits, without say 
.§~ to the assured, and at moderate pre: 

Prospectuses, and al jptrnetice & mar beh had on m anek colleen 
Secretary. 


BEN J. fue domaees esid: — 
SWINTON MROUL to the Company, 








(Goust® FIRE OFFICE se 50, Regent-street, 


and 2, Royal Pee ab pm Buildings, London. 


It is respectfully notified to parties hs holding Policies in 
office, the aan A of which \dsummer, thea 
same should be paid on or before the 9th of Jas snaseed ‘ipts are 

at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 


‘a 
The terms of the County Fire Office are hi advan! 
: — of Public app 








the Insured, and have secured to it a large s 
Saiien: All claims are settled — pometints and libershity 
en a Perso i 
,— ‘eee may be ob d ter, ad- 
Tothe Agent of the Conexs rire geist prin- 
cipal towns a town thrughout the United Tin or “ The Directors, 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director, 


TI\HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by 
special Acts of Parliamen’ t,"3rd Vict. ¢. xx. and-10th Vict. c.i, 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, One illion. 
Directors. 
Ret Hon. ‘. ene a on 

George Bousficia hom , Esq. 

Thomas Challis, ue” & Ald. Thomes B. Simpson, Esq. 

Jacob Geo. Cope, Esq. Hon. c. P. Villiers, MP. 

John Sane. 4. John Wilks, ae. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 


Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
ant MIDSUMMER Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
yy be had on application at the head — of the Company, or of 
’ of its bLFi its thro: nent, the coun! 
bi bing P DEPARTMENT the. Company transacts all 
bus’ [iaeaannae Deferred Annuities, and 
rane Ty u = the most liberal terms consistent with 
sound Wecinles and public security. 
A ted on personal sorely, and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to beef effected by the borrower. 
To all A Agente, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Garsepens. liberal 
owance is made. By Order of the Boa 
THOMAS PRICE'S Sectctens. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, wet Established 1838, 
Benjamin eee Esq. C. 


omy 





Thomas Nesbitt, ates tw 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. } AY Jameson, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. John Knill, Esq. 
Bryan Donkis, Est. F.RS. | J ohn Nolloth, Esq. 
J.P. Gassiot, Esq. F.B.S. Charles Philli a 
Aaron Goldsmid. Esq. aie Gelling 
Sidney Gurney, E: OB sey, Bet. 


The business of the Gempeny Um t — - Rain Woo 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are a ads and 


may be paid quarterly, half-year! otherwise. 
x. edit ‘lowed of one third of th c Premfume till till death, or halfthe 
five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of life, 





THE WORKS OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 
I. 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution in 1769 to a =o gg of 
Waterloo, Crown 8vo. 20 vo! a Copious Index, p 
The Subscribers to this Edition are respectfully iutoemed that 
the Publishers will shortly be dtod e sale of 
separate Volumes. It is therefore meets = to those who have 
purchased portions of the work to complete their sets with as little 
delay as possible, 
Library Edition (the Eighth), elegantly printed in 

14 vols. demy 8vo, embellished with Portraits, 101. 10s. 


Tl. 


THE LIFE of JOHN DUKE of MARL- 
BOROUGH, with some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the 
War of the noagens alk Second ae, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits and Maps, u with the Library Edition of the: History 
of Europe,’ 11. 10s. 

IiL 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. 3 vols. 8vo. ae with the Library 
Edition of the * History of Europe,’ 2. 5s. 


ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
constructed, under = ye of Sir A. Alison, by A. KEITH 
JOHNS OW | F.R.S.E. &c. &. ; comprising 109 tn lg Si 
Battles, Si &e. &c., with a Glossary of Military Terms. In 
‘or r the crown 8vo. Edition, 22. 128. 6 In demy 4to. for 

the Library Edition and other Editions in demy 8vo. 31. 38. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Fourth 
Edi ion, bound, price 78. 6d. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





for 
* Residence in mens of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
any extra and the rates — the East and West Indies 
peculiarly favourable to Assure: 
Policies may be made absolute Securities 
| poomnpenpnee give) tor the A: 
are made on M. 


or Transfer of Policies. 
ones Leaseholds, and Life 
Interests, &c.—also to Polley SS raiders with unexceptionable Per 
sonal Sureties. 

Four-fifths or 80 wenn. of the entire Profits are appropriated 
to Assurers on the 


_ Attention is particular! ree to the new Prospectus just 
issued. ay Feaye WILLIAM RATRAY. Actuary. 


LERICAL, Py & GENERAL LIFE 





pal gem SOCIET 
Persons of all ages, +! ma; j— with this 
Society. and the AT, can aa. an, pert 0! of Europe. the Holy 
a. Beyot, Madeira, the Com, Aus’ Zealand, and in 
=" North and Sou merica, sminond charge. 


FIFTH etnnen OF PROFITS. 
The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the ——_ from 244 to 55 per cent. . 
e Premiums paid. Ly: Five Tins: or from 
ist 108. per cent. on sum 
The small share of Profit parte in future among the Share- 
holders being now a Ae for, withontt TED will hereafter the “amount 
ness, 
nefits obtainable from a Mu ice, wi ‘ae 
l— complete freedom from liability, secured a somes of an 
le Proprietary Capital,—thus combining, in the same Office, al 
theedegntage ofboth he security and benefit of the Assured 
e im for t an 
—— 850,0000.; and the income is now upwards of 136,000. per 


‘ * brery description of Assurance may be effected, and for any sum 
rom 10, s 
pa copy of the last Report. setting forth full particulars, with & 
preepeee, can now be obtained of any of the Society’s agents, oF 
dressing a ine to 


EORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Ruseell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 








extensive ex: ce." — 
archill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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bet ae KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Parliament in 


Rajablished by Act Act of 
va ieee oS Company embrace, amongst 
of Premiums formed on the lowest scale Ley with 


and constructed to =o 
ete an Soantenten 


Premium for the first Five years may 

on, ered Personal Security, 
“Yoana granted Pern that limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but | promeee aan es | of Europe to another in 
deshed af the United od States, without ht North Amer ‘by 
saat ot ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
increased rates of Pre- 
inn, ios —— policy Sag oe Sgt oy a@ real 


Piesion to te Heat and — {gpemeticn, may be obtained upon 
oe FIRE “OFFICE, Established 1710, 


Craig’s-court, Charing-cross ; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, ——. London. 





illiam R. Hamilto Men ea Chairman ond Treasurer. 
Willi@haries Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chaarman. 


The Right Hon. William |H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Beresford, . Henry Littledale. , Esq. 

The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Gocegs. ee ss Esq. 

Harry Chester, Esq. 

Cockerell, Esq. Charles ‘Richard ‘ole, Esq. 
fete denne, Te |Tacbert Pole, ea. : 
oan ilies, sq. Henry Rich, Est ce 
William Franks, Hoa ™ i ohn pan Bhepherd = a 

. G. Hamilton, . ituart, 
(ont Hoare, Esq. C. George Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbrok: 


e, 

persons ae this Office, the Premiums on whose 
all Rea ee are hereby reminded 
to pay the said en either at the oom in Fkoken, 


street ; Craig’s-co' at We street. 
Cavendish-square gents * the hae. on or before 
the oth day of Jay, 18 Soon “when the fifteen days, allowed b: 
this Office, over and above the time for which they are ii 
will expire. 

Ingurances m 


may be made for more page hen oe tron ingle 
and in such eases there will be a discount allowed 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Sxrconp ——4 
28. 6d. per 4a. 6d. per cent. 
in'Fe Feripn Countin and hd the Rates 


by the nature 
Duty—1849, 180,2021, ; 1850, 181,1462. ; 1851, 182.4712. 


HE BEST MATTING and MATS of COCOA- 

NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

awarded the PR. “|r MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-nut Fibre 
42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


NENTS FATEN T WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


ast CLASS. 


F Tarrp Cuass. 
le. 6d. per cent. 











meters, es, and Clocks 
of his own manufacture, he has received from Bb Watches 
ee & very ert assortment of eupe ae Wat 


‘oll 
Wee : oxieens ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas Youths? Silver 
;. durable te Watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. 





Dat Walch and Clockmaker b; intment to the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and H.I. an the E be 7 of Bi 61, 
Bl ate, ak Gokopurstek a id 34, Royal Exchange 





CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 ois for 9d. ; Large size ditto, 5 
fi i ott Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. poeet Geakin 
14 sticks for la. Plate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 00 best 
ss choice oe —— of Dressing pases, 


Envelo 
ks, Inkstands C atlery, dee. fe. vat WILLE rade uOCk: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxfoi 
for 308, sent t carriage free. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
—Cabinet Furni 








r Paper Hi 
ry and’ French ‘Decorations, ada . tether to the etae or 
on. » e a furnish: 
ET. ton, niwain 
“TEAS ARE LOWER IN PRICE.” 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Mercuants, 
mutt No. 8 KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, 


a Gen PRICE CURREN 
ra THE ADVANTAGES of th 
Tea, toy 





to any rae 
arian ich, rare “Souchong’ Tea at 48. per pound. 


Sr for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
sf ATENT LATORES, with very small and neat heve,ane 
e attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 





o 

Saf id Boxes fi lete ation f. desde, 

ise 7? msi nem © commas pre on for d 

s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord. 

= chester; and Horsley Fields, 
HE "ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A ——— 
hewly-invented vey small powerful Waistcoat 

pie tine of a } oO BS Speeee ston poe one ot Poe sions, 

YACHTING, ong five which is found be invaluable for 

KEEPERS.” and to Peete GENTLEMEN. andGAME- 

et imp sent free.-TELESCOPES. So and 

a LN’ VENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
— | —-F ~~ ~ es an a4 eye- 


Saturn's Ri and 
bit ir le Stara ra They su) ersede every ‘other kind, and — 3 f all 


Liverpool ; 16, tise 








Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 
me Oy 1 powers ; a minute 
can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
i'y-invented p poctacies. Invisible and all kinds of 
iE SOLOMON ne for relief ote deafness.—Mesers. 8. 
s and Aurists, bemarle-street. 
Piecadilly, opposite the York Hotel. =a 


THE ATHENAUM 


SOKBINDING - with the PATENT INDIA- 

RUBBER BACK, which furnishes a flexible = = to every 

leat of he SOK, i, causes it fo le a and open rely wi out! 

ch Msc Ml M my wings, wt, Mani uscripts (which 

cluding Mus in os clear way), promptly executed by J. ROW. 
BOTHAM » CO., 70 rners-street. 


List of Pilastetobel tnten application. 
CATE — A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 14, 











Cornhill, London.—The A wrought SILVER SPOONS 
and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce ; Queen’s Pattern, 
72. 4d.perounce. The folleitie s are the weights recommended, but 
the ames may be had, lighter or heavier, at the same price per 

oun 
FIDDLE perenne. QUEEN'S oeuvres. 
8.4. £. ¢.d.| ad. £.8.d. 
jf eo Spoons 30 at? 21015 0/12 TableSpoons 40 at * 414134 
ditto 72 7 34/12 ditto 749 34 
13 Table Forks 30 721015 0/12Table Forks 40 7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 3 4 |12 Dessert ditto 3s 749 384 
2Gravy Spoons10 72 311 8! 2GravySpoons I 74480 
1 Soup 10 72 3118} 1SoupLadle 12 7 4 4 80 
{Sait Spoons gilt strong)1 0 0| ‘Balt Spout strong gilt) 2 2 0 
4 Salt ns (gilt strong 4 gi 
1 Fish -. _« 2100/ 1FishBlice .. . 350 
gy 10 7 83168/12TeaSpoons 14 710 5 98 
1 Pair SugarTongs .. 0150) 1 Pair Sugar To 1 50 
AP let, illustrated by wood and the 
weights and prices of the oo Aran articles required in family se 
may be had on epettiation. ¢ bry be sei pt, poste to any Bart of 
tish ‘AVORY BONS, ia Man anufacturing 


the ominions.— 
Silversmiths, 14, Conable a opposite thi 


711 


O YO BRUISE YOUR OATS? or, HOW 
to KEEP a HORSE for LESS A ONE anti tine per 
DAY.—A firm in London is sa 
The Articles may be seen at MARY RY WEDLAEE & pode ik 
phy ee og rg roved Chaffcu 
Suton may be ~cake, Turnip, and Winn oe Stor Ganmebae Implements ; 
3 mm) 

a Lv oat ae on view ; a Pamphlet on One fall fhe anual 


Charee, How to make Hay at 
sarge, ¥. a ist, with 10? Illustrations, post-free, 


AY wae BE DEAR THIS YEAR, 
0 GET ork) WELL. 





catham, neat Alton, Hants, July 2, 1850. 

“ Madam,— Your Ha ee achine and Hake de air werk 

cemerkahly well ; last year 1 employed 30 haymakers tedding the 
and turning it; this year, ri the same nd. I have used 


, Machine, with two horses and one man, and will defy any 
and- Sie W ome ual it.—I am, Madam, Tm truly, 


lis, Fenchurch-street.” — “Yauvrwarrs,” 


LAE: hdr t TS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
e Lancet :—* We have seldom om an thing o by 80 Lm 
tiful & as 1 °Y pursing bottles introduced by M r. Elam 
street.” They are aspect S to —_ biscuits, ona all Hinds off of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother” ever invented, have an 
elastic | soft nipple, very cl and ae. which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning, by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.—D. ELAM. 196, Oxford-street.— 
78. 6d. ; or sent by post, free, 2s extra. Each is is stamped with my 
name and address. Beware of imitat 











Bevis ADS, BATHS, and Lina 
an tan 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
8 devoted ene the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
EaMes, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those ae have tended ft make his Establishment the most dis- 


--108, 6d, to £12 0s. each. 





Shower Baths, 78. 0d. to £5 158. each. 
ps (P. 1s. 6d. to £5 vs. each. 
(All of ee iin 





EA URNS, fk LONDON MAKE “ONLY.— 
be largest ope ent of London-made TEA URNS in the 
world | (includin; all thet recent novelties, many of which gh 
tered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BU TONS, from 278. to 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most ca 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY = the world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices that 


are remunerative 0} Le of the sales. 34-inch 
Trory-handied Table Knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen; 
atch, 98. : if to balance, 1s. per dozen —_ gy 


; large r sizes, in peepertion, #9 
extra Raa wit salver ferrules, =a 
Hom. ‘abe 1 Ken, v8, + a Desserts, 6s. 
handled Table Knives and Forks, 
bt * able Steels, from = each. The stock 
Dessert Kni ae Forks, ~ be and otherwise, and of the new 
large assortment of 


‘lated Fish Ce Also a 
RAZORS. PENKNIVES, “SCISSORS Be of the best quality. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN Lanes SHOW ROOMS 


5 White’ Bone e Table 
ng. pair; Black 
ri 

per 
Plated 


(all communi: exclusive of the devoted sol 

the dew 4 NaNERAT Baty ne pe! Seon MS NGERY (in: 
Satins Ont 1 -te ver, Plated, and Japanned ares, Iron 
an 





ae 
a 4 easily and at once make their selections. 


th a r ) free. ™ m 
returned for article n rome § on ieee 
OXFORD: TREET. coe of Newman. Nos. 1 and 


street) ; 
2, NEW MANSTREET « and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


A Msorr’s Ss PALE +4 BITTER ALES.— 
The ts of “ Pale Ale 
or Bitter Beer” have given covasion. @ yenowel from all quarters 
of those yom of the — which o ly gave 
the start to i popularity in this country. registry of 
certificates te most eminent Physicians, as well as a list 4 
the Agate authorized yh ‘the sale of Allsopp’ »PP's rune Ate Ales (so as to 
nsure 











supply of this calctaated ws may be obtained from the 
oe ee te ay and the various Branch Offi 


mee ices of 
com Aussore 6 8 7 Ki vi a 
a ‘ing | ‘street, Cit 
LIVERPOOL.. tena 
= ANCHESTER. on vw 
BIRMING at Market Hall. 
DUDLEY. . fine Ro a] Brewery. 
GLASGOW ..at 115, St. Vincent-street. 
DUBLIN..at Ulster Chambers, Dame-street. 
ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH e perernatine HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
Sones into the divisions ort theteeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes. 
with Ln ~ le unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of im: graduated and powerful friction. Viteos Brushes, 
¥ hich rot ag the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
=» means — ee, Metcalfe & Co are enabled to 

ure to their ers the luxury of pqenaiee SmyrnaSponge. 
Only s at METOALFE B BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole lishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words From Metcalfe’s’’ adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH — NOW 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. — 


The Ladies 
lly cited trial of > GLENFIELD 
PA ENT *DOUBLE- REFINED" POWDER 








ARCH, which, 
for Domestic Use, now sta‘ agg Be Guns assae. Sold holesale in 
— 2 essrs. Pantin ire: ; Batty & 


Twelvetrees 
Walton 
& Turner: Clayton, Biand yh. A. 
Braden & Co.; Hicks et eo “oP Be Williams & Co. ; Sterry, 
Co. ; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam ; John Brewer: 
1, by all ao 

ts wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 


lasgow. 
London Depét—Wotherspoon, Mackay & Co, 40, King William- 
street, City. 


HARACTER FROM HANDWRITING.— 
a. Lb od 0 9, on ie ge-street, Menor 

with LINEATE TH ARAC: 

TER OF INDI ipuaLs Ts FROM. THEIR HANDWRITING. 

1 persons Y=) of testing his Art are invited to forward a 

ae. of writing. er with 1 18 pomeae 
ps, and a mention of their sex and age, to the above add: 


and 
A 














UPTURE.—H. Newson earnest] 

inspection of his PATENT WIRE TRUS 

675, in the Great Exhibition). Se the least 
perfectly octredjaciing, withou 

plication ; it Ke letely escapes d 


solicits an 
east possible siseand weight, 
je sizeand w > 
strep. serew, joint, or other com- 
ee for self- 
to its unrivalled effi from 
ee Spee Prof. F Mr. Bransby Cooper, an os oan oer 
ies, sent gratis, on recei a stam: , Percy- 
street. To ticnbam- court-road. “urs ons attends Ladies, — 
B. Prices m te. a AY get oy oor pe al 
INNEFORD’S PURE eLUID D MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities. 





Rahinet 








Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild A erient ei ised pas 
for Females and Children. = DINW! EFORD 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. —+y hd. for the Impro 


Horse Haii Hair Gloves and Belts. 


RIMMEL TOILET VINEGAR (as exhibited . 
in the Fountain at the Palace, and the Grand Stand, 
Epsom), is far superior to Bau de Gcloane asa tonicand 
Lotion for the Toilet or Bath; a reviving bw a pleasan' 
Dentifrice, and a powerful Disinfectant for oo its and a 
Rooms. Its numerous ies render 

ce 28. and 5a. eld 


useful an 
an indispensabie requisite in all f famili 
by all Perfumersand Chemists ; and by = RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard- 


street, Soho, London. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 


d Complexion. An ORIENTAL BOTANICAL —S 
TLON, of unfail: é 
guts Freck! 
d 








reshness and Camennene 
lelicacy of the Hands an he heat and ae and dust of 
Summer, and in casés of sun-burn, P .-. 0! oui ee acetal 
inflammation. its virtues have long and extensively been ac- 
knowledged.— Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, combines the 
spirituous essences and essential properties of the most esteemed 
and valuable exotic flowers and pants, without any one being in 
the ascendant. It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for 
days. The rich aroma of this elaborately distilled 
gently emg peed the nerves. it relieves the head, 
the system, and taken as a cooling beverage (diluted with water), 
in cases of lassitude o or fatigue, it is found most cordial and restora- 
tive in its effects. Gentlemen. r —_.,* rinsing the mouth 
witha — an gennes, will find it restore _ sweetness 
and pui per bottle—Sold by A. ROWLAND & 
Perfus roy TTATTON. "GARDEN, LONDON ; and by Chemists and 

erfumers. 


.O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &. ?—Miss mie onanan, 1 Bax: 

oe rt, HoLpory, =. Seabee, = ~ cond. poe MOUKIEN receipt “4 
four postage sta: mps, her celebra elegan 
scented, and sufficient for three months’ use), — peveoteene © ee 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: prev 
ing off, Somnaenens by we hair, and checking orn grevnes te, It it 
is also | guaranteed ae uce ee moustaches, & 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair has become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Merry, Eton. 


“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks a, ai gees '— Miss 
Main. “T have now af full pair of whiskers.” — Me 


Rev. Dr. WILLIS weentay on NERVOUSNESS. —i0th edit. 
a. “* This is the best book on nervousness."—Prof. Savage, . 











AWELVE CHAPTERS on the CURE of NER- 
VOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS; including d 
it slike o' ee 
headache, incapacity for study or business, loss of se menery. confu- 
sion, giddiness, del delusion, blood to the head, melan _~ . 
less fear, hysteria, wretchedness, thoughts of self-destruct 
of ey insanity itself, &c.—London: Simpkin & Marshall, 
and all Booksellers: or franked to any address if 36 ) Samnge are 
sent to the Author, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-sq nd 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. BARKER silt csuttunen to 


pave Be the ont with ms celebrated remedy for 
comp. ain success 


of which for —_ Be ers 
any rather ¢ comment unn y. It Mj pecatess in use, 
pace no 


in plicable to 
a of single ond double Reece or lo: 
fonkien, m4 male or female of ony, <a, he semen with f 











instructions for use, &c., will be sen ony part of the 
ALERED BARKER, & Live ants w Pumice ert b in 
AL 48. D 

where he may be consu em 10 till, mornings, and 5 till 


8, evenings, Sundays 


OLLOWAYS 0 OINTMENT and PILLS 
derfully eficacious in Curing SCROFU 

WOUNDS, and BAD LEGS.—Mr. L. Pordyoe, shoemah 
To} 

hn gs ny from which disordered Pieces of the bene 





came out. He was i4— weeks, 
but, in defiance of gdh treatment yt adopted, e 80 
much worse that fw rgeon ad him to a the limb am- 
putated. On his ob; jecting to gto this, he was di as incurable, 
when he commenced using Hollow: % Ointment and ‘Pills, which 
have so effectually cured him, that 


able to resume his work, 
sts, an: 





and now enjoys most excellent heal th eela't by all 
at Professor olloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
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On the 30th inst. will be published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, New 
inn REEL aee Amel erate rhea 


» 1, 48. 
sais Contents of No. III., JULY, 1852. 
Worthies. 








— 
TS) 
| a 


Review. 


a<3 


of Niebuhr. 


a4 
ee 
KRESS 


» 
nity. 
| as 


London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Juty, 
Price 1s. 6d., contains 

2 iors Wesley n Method odism. 

8 Ear ere Bere, ot Denmark, 

+ —— Se ke Fs 


pangeres 5 Baten from Elba. 
Compan 
ror of Chil 





¢ Iespo ability of Join 
cnlaff's Lite of 


Hy The University ot Lom don— Recent Stor vements. 
= of the M 
* This Number commences a New Volume. 


Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With a Portrait of SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, the 
JULY Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN— 
1. MEMOIR OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. With a 
Portrait. 


2 SOME NOTIONS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

3. THE LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT.—MY “APPRENTICE- 
HOOD,” &c.—A MINGLED YARN. 

4. SUMMER EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE SALZKAM- 
MERGOT, IN ba I AUSTRIA. WITH VISITS TO 
SALZBURG AND E BATHS OF BAD GASTEIN. 

5. THE SCRAPES AND boca PES OF TOM BAGGS. 

6. A VISIT TO THE BLUE AND WHITE NILES. 

7. JACK SEPOY. 

8 REMINISCENCES OF A MAN OF THE ype. 

9 THE FATHER OF THE FRENCH DBA 

10, DEFENCE OF M. LIBRL. 

11. BALLAD OF 818 JOHN FRANKLIN. 

12. CORONATION OF THE EMPEROK OF HAYTT. 

13. ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM HOLMES, Esq. M.P. 

14. REVIEWS, &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 


1. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCCXLI. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents, 
Our National Defences. 
Kattie Stewart. A True Story. 
American Politics. 
My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. 
Alphonse Karr. 


Nepaul. 
Whe Celestials at Home and Abroad. 
The General Election. 








Part XXII. 


Il. 


HE BOOK of the GARDEN. By CaHaAr.Es 
M‘INTOSH. Part V 

” Contents. 

Fruit-Hovses: viz. Vineries, Piperies, Peach- Houses, Cherry, 

Fig, Plum, and Apricot Houses—Tropical Fruit Trees. Puant- 

Hovsss : viz. Conservatories, Green-Houses, Orangeries, 

Engravings of Houses and Gardens at Dengmare and of Nuthill 

House and Garden, Fifeshire ; and S35 Illustrations, engraved on 

‘wood by BRANSTON. 


HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and 

the TRANSACTIONS of the BIGHLARR and AGRICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. XXXVII. With Three 

Engravings of Farm-S! ice 
William Blackwood & S Edi ~ ~4 

- ition, Bind Ww ons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by 


On July 1, Part I. of a New Series of 


eae S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
CORPUCTED BY MRS.S. C. ] xaul 
ean .C., HALL, er undertake the 
editorial conduct Me "Sharpe" 's London ed oo to render 
that publication agreeable and instructive, and to enlarge its sphere 
of usefulness by increasing its popularity. 
For this result she looks to the aid of experienced and accom- 
plished authors, who are willin, co-operate with her in the en- 
deavour to make this work practically useful : rejecting all political 
qurratons. and all matters that may originate or sustain 
r efforts will be directed to give to this 
vase that will insure a welcome into families—especially ad. 
dressing it to English hom 
he aid of the Publishers will be cordially given to obtain 
the best assistance Low | literary pao — supp ly. _ work will 
be printed on improved paper, with n will con- 
tain sixty-four pages of letter-press, with two faa Engray- 
ings on Steel ; the price of One Shilling monthly will place the 
work within Teach of all classes, and with the active zeal of Editor, 
pep ors, and P a, the d circulation, 
of its utility, may be hoped for and 
anticipated. 











in 
tatt 








THE ATHENAUM 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 





* oabe by Paal Brest, 
No. V., Kafir Gratitude, by Alfred W. 


of the Month. 
a & Jones, Paternoster-ro' 


Sebcetion tobe Torwarded to Nelson 
['tRopUcToRY” Lic 





35, Ludgate-hill. 
ING OF eee DoLLRaE, 


ECE URES 
RES ON THE 
' eae, Taylor, 
, oNeomiilen ian & Co. Manchester : 





YELINE: Histoire d'une Emigrée, red 
Biter tn 2s sae Uae MeSTTEN, Re Depriste 


J 33 8vo. price 6d. 
T° THINK OR NOT TO THINK? 
REMARKS 
UPON THE LATE ¥e F a NEW COLLEGE, 


prt tj 
NEW WORKS. 


—»_—— 


Niebuhr’s Ancient congas won he 


Literary Gazette, 


Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Illus- 
trated with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, and Battles, &. 
To appear in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume 
medium 8vo. 

*y* Parts I., II. and IITI., 4s. cach, are now ready. 


*x* The Second ard Third Parts contain an elaborate ore en 

Athens. ing of 56 pages, illustrated by a Map of the 
of -. the pony ps Buildings. It is believed 
wv be of great service to scholars, but 
will also prove a A. df. companions to persons visiling A 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s Germania of Taci- 
TUS; with ETHNOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS and 
NoTEs. Demy 8vo, 128, 6d, cloth. 
“The present production will elevate his name still higher in 
the list of Ethnological investigators. e have no hesitation in 
stating that so valuable a contribution to ethnology and ancient 
geography we have not met with for many a year.” 
"Educational Times, 


The Emphatic New Testament. The 
Four Gospels, according to the authorized English Version 
with an Introductory yh = Greek Emphasis, accompanied 
by the various Reading: the Vatican Manuscript. ed 
JOHN TAYLOR, ‘Author of What is the Power of the Gree! 
Article?’ &c. 8vo. cloth, price 63. 6d. 


Regal Rome. An Introduction to 
ROMAN HISTORY. By FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, London, Post 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


The Rationale of Discipline, as exem- 


pited in the High School of Edinburgh. By Professor 
LLANS. &vo. cloth, 58. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, enlarged. 
With 500 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
nt ROMAN BIOGRAPBY and MYTHOLOGY. With 560 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. 51. 15s. 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s New Classical Dic- 
TIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO- 
GRAPHY, partly based on the larger * Dictionary of Greek 
end Romen Biography and Mythology.’ One volume, 8vo. 
clo! 1s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Classical 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the use of Young Persons. 200’ Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


London : Tay ~a Walton & Maberly, 











BOT, for Sale at the NETT 
ono IVE ASBURY, 10 10, PARK-ST 


28, Upper Gower-street, 





cy UNE 26,’52 
OOKS IN GOOD CONDITION AND 
affixed, 


¥ CYCLOPADIA plete, wi 
calf, very 6. ise BRA if 


wale. 
CLA UDES vest 
Mek Syels ato. ito new ells very oat, 





= and ible, best renee 3 
laa to. calf eat ot barb walled 1s’s 

M’Glashan, 50, ener fnstestpdian 8. Hooker. MRT 
een Toadia, aud Liverpeok John Meats, | ™ MOND'S (Dr HL.) Works. wi er ivois ola foi Sn coy, 
Fea ad Literses Histots aith Indenee ab role © illus 

vo! 
rpHE BRITISH JOURNAL, for Juxy, No. 7, | 83? edges, 10t 184 QUARTERLY REVI EW. im perfot set 
Vol. IL price Sixpence, will contain— . 1851, the xes, 89 vols. Svo. half calf, very 

; 10l. 108.—BOW YER’S id of HUMES History at 
of Peter Pinder, by Oyrus Engl with 10 vols. in. folio, boards, 31. 103. 
Courtship, and what came of it, by Frank eee at 70.)—-ANNUAL REGIST (Dodsley’s), from 1758 to 
? 5 po M by 4, J om to x Teoh ay par ACK Woops 
the Wie es a Story of Le Morvan, by Frances test clean in Nos. 52. 5.—BROWNE'’S H Highlaet 


coloured plates,8 vols. 8vo. half morocco, 
ae ao ts. tr 
y, yathey, 7 vols. sm. oe Se— 
oucestershire ; 


FOSBROOKE’S History f Gloucester 
British Monachisin “4 vols, 4to. % “u—GALLE 
IGHT’S Ecclesiastical Arc hitecture of Italy, 9 vols. imperial 
lo; half morocco, él. 18¢.—HALLA WORKS, 8, complete, all 
oy last editions, 8 vols. 8vo. new, r 
AWKER’S Commen' cn the Bible: 9° vola, Ste, bait wiz 
neat, 12 18s.—JOHNSO Works: the Oxford C cs edition, 
ll_vols. half calf 2. 22—JOURNAL of the RUYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of England, 11 vols. 8vo. clean set 
Nos, 32. 10a. ULI UCI’S Onomasticon, 
2 vols. folio, fin S'S Topogra- 


ti wee i~y + LY -_ = sot) RICH TA an CS 
Ke Mangia vols. sm. “ 


0. boards, ¢ 
-3 PRCSIMILES of the Finest Drawings of the 
132 2 vols. im folio, yas 

vols, 0. 





8v0, tlas, 
CATALOGUES gratis and post-free. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
sate | MISS BREMER'S WORKS, translated bi 


AK WITT. New edi ton, carefully revised. Vol. 
OVEIGHBUURS, ‘ales. Post 8vo. 
Bohn, S08 5 Lenh teet cee 
BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
EANDER’S MEMORIALS of CHRISTIAN 
LIFE in the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, ear 4 
his LIGHT IN DAKK PLACES), translated by J. E. 
Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4,5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
ICERO’S ORATIONS and RHETORICAL 
WonKs. twonshoted by C. D. YONGE, B.A. Vol IV. with 
Index. Post 
Her ary G. “Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 

BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
BRioeew tes TREATISES. Kursy on 
the HISTORY Bans. - inerinore of ANIMALS; 
edited, with Notes, by T. RY ONES. Vol. Il. with h Index. 
Numerous W P*Bhgravings, at of Syhich are diti 
Post 80. Price 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Nearly ready, Foolscap 8vo. (350 pp.) 


GELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

















Now ready, 
V 7 YNVILLE ; or, CLUBS and COTERIES. 
A Novel in 3 vols. 
By OWEN MADDYN, Esq. 
Author ot! The Age of Pitt and Fox, 

“To say that it is a most fascinating Novel ora be to give but 
a very ingflequste idea of the transcendent merit of ‘Clubs and 
Coteries.’” Bull, 

* On almost every page we find the freshness, vivacity and enthz- 
siasm of an unworn mind.”— Atheneum. 


Charles J. Skeet, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Just published, 6d. ver, - 
(XHAMBE RSS POCKET MISCELLANY. 


VOLUME VII. 
To be eontinass 2 in n Monthiy Volumes. 
& R. Chambers, Edi N. Chambers, 


w. Ws. Orr & Co, London; J. M-Glashan, Dublin ; and 
sellers. 





Ow; 








Now ready, price le, Srconp Epitron, 
AIL OR 8S’ HOMES 
By MONTAGUE GORE, Esq. 


Also, 
NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
By MONTAGUE GORE, Esq. 


rice 1s, 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-gtrest, is 
cae of Middlesex, printer. at his office 4, Took’s-co 

hancery-lane, in ths parish of St. Andrew, in thesaid county; 8 

published by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, W ‘ellington-street, North, 

n the said county,Pub! isher.at No. 14, in Wellington-street 4 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents 

ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Ins.ax> 








Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


and 27, Ivy-lan 





Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, June 26, 1852. 
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